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+-——-NO MORE FRIEND—— 


STEPHANIE MILLS (top) is a busy lady. Not only is she touring 
once again in The Wiz (she was the greatest of all the 
Dorothies, and director Geoffrey Holder has assembled an all- 
new supporting cast for the national tour and limited Broad- 
way run), but her new album, Merciless (Casablanca), is a 
fresh change of pace, with a fine mixture of songs, including 
the dance-rock hit ‘‘Pilot Error’’ and a cover of Prince’s 
‘‘How Come U Don’t Call Me Anymore?”’ 


NATALIE COLE has broken her self-imposed absence from re- 
cording with a very winning album, /’m Ready (Epic). She 
sounds like new in a lighthearted, rocking collection of pop- 
R&B produced for the most part by Chuck Jackson. 


MUSIC & RECORD 


| ASHFORD & SIMPSON have made their best album in many years with High 
| Rise (Capitol Records). Nick and Valerie are at the top of their game in 
» the danceable title cut, various throbbing ballads, and the fevered ‘‘It’s a 
Rush,’’ whose repeated admonition to ‘‘find someone before the sun 

F comes up” could make it a kind of disco national anthem. 


| RICK JAMES hasn’t changed any of his heavy-breathing ways on Cold 
§ Blooded (Gordy Records), where high-powered funk-rock and down-to- 
) earth sex appeal unite to make a magnetic package. Smokey Robinson 

F guest-duets on one cut, and Billy Dee Williams reads an intro to the 

s ballad, ‘‘Tell Me.’’ But Rick is indisputably the star of his own show. 


RUFUS & CHAKA’s 
Stompin’ at the 
Savoy (Warner 
Bros.) documents 
the final perfor- 
mances ever of 
this great combo 
in February, 1982. 
It’s a two-LP set, 
three sides live, | 
one side of new 
studio cuts. 


HERBIE HANCOCK’s 

Future Shock (Colum- 
bia), co-produced with 
Materials’ Bill Laswell 
and Michael Beinhorn, 
continued on page 6 


MUSIC & RECORDS 


from page 5 


is a stunning example of technology 
at the service of imaginative music- 
making. ‘‘Rockit,’’ the monster disco 
hit, is only one of the album’s delights. 
Hancock, Laswell and _ Beinhorn, 
working with a huge battery of com- 
puterized keyboards and synthesizers 


(even an acoustic piano on one cut), 


create sounds that blend the expressive 
qualities of jazz with the power of 
funk and the best dance music. Also 
aboard, adding his own special brand 
of turntable ‘‘scratch’’ magic, is Grand 
Mixer D St., as well as drummer Sly 
Dunbar and Afro-Cuban percussion 
wizard Daniel Ponce. 

If this turns you on, you might want 
to explore a bit further with Bill Las- 
well’s solo album, Baselines 
(Elektra/Musician), which blends syn- 
thesizer technology with avant-garde 
jazz. Working as usual with partner 
Beinhorn and a stellar group of New 
York futurists (including drummer 
Ronald Shannon Jackson on several 
cuts), Laswell creates challenging 
sounds in more cerebral, but no less 
potent vein than those on Future 
Shock. 

There’s future-funk of a somewhat 
different nature on Enter Cybotron 
(Fantasy Records), the first album 
from Cybotron, a trio of Detroit 
youths. Their names, Juan Atkins, 
Jon-5 and 3070, may indicate their 
science-fiction orientation. This is 
more homegrown stuff, a bit naive, 
but original, mixing electronics with 
rock licks, firmly tied to Detroit’s great 
black music tradition. There’s a dance 
pulse, and some politically aware lyr- 
ics. 

RECOMMENDED JAZZ: Killer 
Joe (Storyville Records), from Art 
Blakey and George Kawaguchi, is 
another installment in jazz’ longest- 
running act, Blakey’s protean Jazz 
Messengers. Drummer Kawaguchi gets 
star billing, because he’s big in Japan, 
which market the album was originally 
made for two years ago. Two-drummer 
jazz dates are often rather chaotic 
affairs, but not this one. The twin tubs 
complement each other and give off 
extra sparks to Blakey’s working band 
of the time: Branford Marsalis (alto, 
tenor sax), Wallace Roney (trumpet), 
pianist Donald Brown, bassist Charles 
Farmbrough, and guest trombonist 
Slide Hampton. Five long cuts of blaz- 
ing mainstream post-bop. 


RECOMMENDED RAP: Kurtis 
Blow’s Party Time? (Mercury 
Records) is a five-cut mini-album from 
the master (some would say the past 
master) of rap. Kurtis remains the 
feistiest of the jive-talkers, and though 
he’s being crowded on all sides by 
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Herbie Hancock, with Material KY 
Michael Beinhorn, Bill Laswell. 


younger challengers, he’s still the king 
when the spirit moves him. Blow’s 
problem, as with all rap artists, has 
been what to do after the initial 
novelty wears off. He has solved it as 
well as anyone, sticking to his socially 
conscious verses, and using increas- 
ingly elaborate rhythm tracks (the title 
cut is quite a freak-out). The cover 
shot of Kurtis in front of an unem- 
ployment office tells you why there’s a 
question mark in the title. 

RECOMMENDED _ FUSION: 
Eric Gale’s Jsland Breeze (Elek- 
tra/Musician) is a warm wind of pop 
jazz, much solider and _ livelier 
than his first solo album for this label 
last year. Keyboard king Bob James 
guests on a couple of cuts, but what 
holds it all together is Gale’s funky, 
no-nonsense electric guitar work. 
There are two vocal cuts, sung by 
Sandy Barber, both available sepa- 
rately as a twelve-inch single (‘‘I Know 
That’s Right,’’ backed with ‘‘We’ll 
Make It’’). 

Spyro Gyra’s City Kids (MCA 
Records) is more of the good stuff that 
turned their previous albums gold— 
the energetic, high-gloss sounds of Jay 
Beckenstein’s horns against superbly 
mixed instrumental backing. Founder 
Beckenstein rarely uses his working 
band for recordings. Only keyboard 
regular Tom Schuman appears here. 
The session men he does use are super, 
and several cuts here have an expanded 
horn section. There’s an urban-Latin 
feel to much of the music, and one or 
two more ballads than usual. 

John Kaizan Neptune’s West of 
Somewhere (Milestone Records) is 


from a unique musician: the only Wes- 


terner playing shakuhachi—the Jap- 
anese bamboo flute—in a jazz context 
(or at least, earning a living from it). 
You have to hear the way this delicate, 
haunting instrument blends with the 
bass, drums, electric keyboards and 
guitars of R&B-jazz fusion to believe 
that it could be done at all, let alone so 
compellingly. Neptune deftly blends 
Eastern exotica with a swinging Afro- 
American pulse. 


FOR LOVERS ONLY: Midnight 
Magic (Columbia Records) is a com- 
pilation of previously released songs 
from the CBS family of artists. It’s 
frankly erotic mood music, or at least, 
sounds for late night, end of the week, 
parties for two. It shouldn’t be hard to 
get down to these romantic sounds 
from McCoy Tyner and _ Phyllis 
Hyman, The Manhattans, Stanley 
Clarke, Deniece Williams, The Isley 
Brothers, Rose Royce, Rodney Frank- 
lin, Billy Ocean, Lonnie Liston Smith 
and Cheryl Lynn. A guaranteed lights- 
dimmer... 

Bobby Bland’s Teli Mr. Bland 
(MCA Records) is yet another 
romantic helping of silken, sophist- 
icated, understated sounds from the 
smoothest of all blues singers. The title 
cut alone would melt the heart of an 
ice queen. Bland also does genial cover 
versions of the classics ‘‘Fever’’ and 
‘It’s All in the Game.’’ There must be 
a considerable number of ladies out 
there who’ve been warmed up over the 
years by listening to Mr. Bland, and 
that doesn’t seem about to change. 

POST-MORTEM: Michael Smith, 
one of Jamaica’s most important 
‘dub poets,’’ made one album called 
‘Mi Cyaan Believe It’’ on the Island 
Records-distributed Mango label, and 
there was no knowing when it came 
out that it would be his last. Late last 
summer Smith was murdered, alleg- 
edly stoned to death by four men near 
the offices of the Jamaican Labor 
Party in Kingston. His death may or 
may not have been politically mot- 
ivated, and time will tell if he’ll become 
a martyr to one of the causes in Jam- 
aica’s tangled social fabric. 

This album, the only aural docu- 
ment of his talent, is closer to Afro- 
American poetry & jazz than to the 
rhythmic chanting of, say, Mutabar- 
uka. Smith, who wrote in Jamaican 
patois, was essentially a reader, and all 
but one of the nine selections (the title 
cut, his most famous poem), are 
accompanied by London musicians 
playing in a vein closer to jazz than to 
reggae. The tone is almost unrelievedly 
downbeat, and the patois may pose 
obstacles to understanding (although 
the words are printed on the liner 
sleeve). But for those interested in 
Jamacian culture, this is now the only 
chance to hear one of its major voices. 

—Jared Rutter 
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~ NONA 


HARD ROCKIN’ WOMAN 


HENDRY X 


he gyrating crowd at 
The Palace in down- 
town Hollywood sent 
up their chants of 
“Nona! Nona! Nona!’’ with 
only minimal encouragement 
from the emceeing KGFJ dee- 
Jay. The fans on the crotch- 
to-buns packed dance floor 
and those crammed into the 
balcony wanted more, more, 
more. And why not? They’d 
just been whipped into a 
frenzy for over an hour by 
Nona Hendryx and her back- 
ing group Propaganda, a 
mostly black rock band. 


Nona knows how to get a 


crowd going. She exudes the 
tough, glittery confidence of 
the great rock crowd pleasers. 
Though often dressed in 
black leather, this night she 
was in white satin, and she 
pranced and strutted as if 
born to the task. Her voice, 
that sultry amalgam of soul 
and sex, soared from gutsy 
lows to passionate, wailing 
highs. 


he had all the moves 
down—prowling _ the 
stage like a big cat, then 
crouching at the apron 
to go eyeball to eyeball with 
the mohawks and _ purple- 
tressed trendies in the front 
row of dancers. At one point 
she wiped her face with a 
towel and joked, ‘‘Hey, I 
know how to be a star.”’ 

Many of the younger fans 
at The Palace must have been 
brought out by the success of 
Nona’s new RCA _ album, 
Keep It Confidential. But the 
majority were Nona-watchers 
from the Seventies. They 
came from the same core 
group of blacks, gays and 
trendsetters that formed the 
constituency of Labelle—the 
epochal trio of Nona, Patti 
LaBelle and Sarah Dash that 
was the major forerunner of 
new wave black rock. 

(Labelle itself was an out- 
growth of Patti LaBelle and 
the Bluebelles, of which 
Nona, a South Trenton, New 


Nona Hendryx first burst on the pop music scene 
when she was a New Jersey teenager as a member 
of the epochal rock trio, Labelle. Labelle was 
a one of a kind act and was the major forerunner 
of new wave black rock. Now on her own, the hard 
driving Ms. Hendryx is the rocket to watch in rock. 


BY JARED RUTTER 


PHOTOGRAPHY: JON MILLER 
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Jersey, teenager, 
member.) 

_ These were the faithful who hadn’ { 
been fooled by Labelle’s media-created 
disco image. They remembered how 


was a founding 


this trio of women rockers, the only. 


one of its kind, black or white, used to 
open for The Who, years before 
Prince performed the same function 
for the Rolling Stones. 

Labelle. was one of the most for- 
ward-looking groups of the Seventies, 
and when the three women decided to 
go | their own ways in 1977, Nona 
stayed on that progressive bent. She 
was a highly visible fixture of New 
York night life, as a personality as well 
as a performer, and though a solo 
album on the Epic label didn’t pan 
out, she continued to record. with other 
people. 3 

She guested on albums by the likes 
of The Talking Heads, Material, 
Joseph Bowie’s Defunkt, the Heads’ 
Jerry Harrison, Cameo, Garland Jef- 
fries. Her dance-rock twelve-incher, 
“Do What You Wanna Do,”’ with 
The Cage, an ad lib British techno- 
rock band, was featured in the film 
Summer Lovers. A record-buyer could 
be sure that Nona’s name on any 
album, in whatever capacity—singer, 
writer—was a virtual guarantee that 
the enterprise was worthy of attention. 

Nona built her post-Labelle career 
slowly, deliberately, searching out new 
ground, staying ahead of the pack. A 
key link-up was the one she made with 
the jazz-funk-rock unit Material, 
which carried over to the RCA album 
and still continues. Adept on piano, 
she also studied guitar and still takes 
courses in composition at Manhattan’s 
Mannes School of Music. 2 
Offstage, Nona Hendrvx Is a@ Sigg 


pretty woman, with glowing skin and a 
frequent, flashing smile. She dresses 
with simple, off-center chic, and seems 
to breathe friendliness. Her soft voice 
and polite manners are a striking con- 
trast’ with her fiery performance 
image, and her quick wit and intelli- 
_ gence are readily evident. 
We first met Nona in New York just 
after her album’s release, and although 
in a positive mood, she seemed re- 
served, with a wait-and-see cautious- 
ness. Four months later we caught up 
with her again in West Hollywood. 
The album had taken off like a rocket, 
and Nona too was flying—open, ex- 
pansive, radiating self-confidence. 


NONA: I just feel at this point in my life 
very highly charged and energized and 
very crear. 1 feel absolutely alive. I 
don’t know how to explain it, but I do 
~ (laughs). 3 
PLAYERS: You must be pleased with, 
the reaction to the album. 

NONA: Not pleased—absolutely aston- 
ished! Overwhelmed is the word. | 
don’t know what I expected. I felt 
people would like it. The album is a 
resolution of a period in my life— 
~ something that built over the last five 
years and was resolved. There was so 
much day to day living involved in 
making the album. that I didn’t rea 


think about how people would react. 
‘It just amazes me, anyway, at how 


‘people see me—because I don’t see 


myself that way at all. | 
PLAYERS: How do you think people 
see you? ; 

NONA: As something ‘that’ S unique. I 
don’t see myself as unique. People say 
to me, oh, well, you’re different .. . 
but I don’t know that I have some- 
thing that’s unique. I just see myself as 
a very sort of . . . slightly insane per- 
son (laughs). Doing things. Moving 


~ from one space.to another. Just going. 


I find myself in a way very mundane. I 
do what everybody else does. 

PLAYERS: Your public image is cer- 
tainly one of unique. 

NONA: Well, I like to have fun. If hav- 
ing fun makes you unique, then I’m 
for it (laughs). It may just be some sort 
of aura that comes out of me when 


I’m performing. At one point IT. 
thought that that might be me, and I 


began to pursue that type of image in 
private life. And I found it to be very 


stifling—having to be this_ slightly 
crazed person, constantly performing | 


for people, on and off stage. “‘Look at 
me, look at me, look at me! Aren't I 
crazy?!’* But that is so limiting: this ts 
what you are and what you're going to 
be. So I just said, thank you, but 1 
don’t want to be that way. I want to be 
much more fun that that. 


PLAYERS: You started to become this — 


eccentric figure . 


NONA: Umm-hmm. I began to believe - 
my press, as it were (laughs). And 


luckily one day—not one day, but over 


a period of time, a lot of it when I was. . 
‘at home writing, after Labelle—I 


began to see that it didn’t matter 
whether I was out in public at parties, 
or whatever. It didn’t matter being 
that person. Life would go on, with or . 
without me, so I didn’t have to be any- 
thing to anybody—my mother’s 
daughter, my sister’s sister, my lover’s 
lover. I realized there was more to me. 
I said, Hey, I’m more interesting than 
that. 

PLAYERS: Much of your post-Labelle 
career has been’ involved” with 
Material—the jazz-funk-rock duo of 


Bill Laswell and Michael Beinhorn, 


who co-produced your album with 
you. How did that. association come © 
about? 

NONA: I met them while shopping 
demos around to record companies 
after Labelle broke up. I recorded a 
cut on their last album, and_ they 
wanted to co-produce this one. 3 
PLAYERS: Are you going to continue to 
work with them? 

NONA: Well, I haven't been able to 
find anybody else who has the same 
qualities they brought to the last 
album. They’re so obnoxious (laughs) 
that they find new stuff. If somebody 
is doing something they'll find out 
about it—so I think Ill work with 
them again. ae 
PLAYERS: They're artistically 
pushy . <. 

NONA: Yeah, they get egotistical... 
PLAYERS: Does that make it easier or 
harder to work with them? - 
NONA: It makes them hard and easy at 
the same time, because when people 
are like that they'll come up with un- 
usual things. There’s always the diffi- 
culty of my wanting to be an indi- 
vidual. It’s a bit frustrating at times, 
but that’s okay, I can deal with it. And 
they seem to be able to deal with my 
frustration. After a while I think 
they'll need to stretch and find some- 
body else to be involved with. And so 
will lL. L hope. : 
PLAYERS: You want to continue to 
change... .. 

NONA: Oh, God, ves! tf I don’t, stop 


turn to page 46 
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J.J. JOHNSON 


Sharon Tucker is the kind of woman who would make any 
man a slave of love. Buxom, sultry, and very sexy, Sharon 
wants to find the kind of man who will ‘let me be who | 
am. | am so sexual and so giving, it usually frightens my 
men away. They want to lock me up—but | was born to 
love... 
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“Il am getting a little more serious about my life and my 
career. | believe | can be beautiful forever if | keep 
pushing myself towards a free and open and loving lifestyle. 
| think that’s the key to eternal youth. Men can make a 
woman young if they show her that their love for her is 
unconditional. For that kind of man | would become a slave.’ 


I 
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Of course PLAYERS features beautiful women such as Ajita 


Wilson—but that’s not the only reason to subscribe. In Rome, 


where Ajita lives, PLAYERS costs six dollars a copy and she 
wouldn’t miss an issue. Ajita reads PLAYERS from cover to 
cover for the best in fiction, important articles and meaningtul 


\ 
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ILLUSTRATION: JIM CORBIN 


Houston’s growth 
fueled both crime 
and prosperity; 
can its new chief 
of police, Lee P. 
Brown restore the 
peace once more? 


___ BY LEANDER JACKIE GROGAN —— 


he audience radiates affluence 

tonight. Prominent attorneys, 

world renowned physicians, and 

legendary Texas oilmen sit in an 
exquisite downtown Houston _ball- 
room, anxiously awaiting the out- 
sider’s predictable pitch. 

Finally, the master of ceremonies— 
himself, a multi-millionaire real estate 
developer—completes his salutatory 
reading of the outsider’s impeccable 
credentials. ‘‘A twenty-one year vet- 
eran of law enforcement with a bach- 
elor’s degree in criminology from 
Fresno State University, a master’s de- 
gree in sociology from San Jose State 
University, and a master’s degree in 
criminology from the University of 
California at Berkeley,’’ he has in- 
formed his fellow members of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Seeing their pert expression mellow 
into curious stares, he hurries toward a 
timely close. With great pleasure, he 
insists, he presents Houston’s new 
Chief of Police, Lee P Brown. 

But wait! There must be some mis- 
take. The man now standing behind 
the podium wearing  tan-rimmed 
glasses and a mischievously broad 
smile is tall, muscular . . . and black. 

How could this be taking place in 
Houston? How could this man be the 
city’s Chief of Police? 

Indeed, the answers to these ques- 
tions are not simple. The road which 
brought Lee Brown to Houston as the 
city’s first black chief was both long 
and winding, and full of political in- 
trigue. The Houston Police Depart- 


ment had to develop a long-standing 
reputation for brutality, racism, and 
institutionalized misconduct. An in- 
cumbent Houston mayor named Jim 
McConn had to stumble with embar- 
rassing regularity linking himself to 
Las Vegas gambling debts and police 
cover-ups, to stir the public’s demand 
for new leadership. Houston voters 
had to overcome a tradition of River 
Oaks power brokers and oil company 
slush funds to elect a pragmatist, 
Kathy J. Whitmire, the city’s first 
woman mayor. Finally, a Justice De- 
partment’s discrimination suit had to 
change the ethnic makeup of Hous- 
ton’s City Council so that Whitmire’s 
controversial appointment of Brown 
would be overwhelmingly approved. 

All these things had to occur, and 
did. Yet, in the early weeks before 
April 19, 1982, when Brown was offi- 
cially sworn in, one city council mem- 
ber privately gave Brown’s chances of 
becoming chief the same odds ‘‘a 
snowball would have in Hell.”’ 

To understand his skepticism and 
the reluctance with which the city’s es- 
tablishment accepted Whitmire’s 
choice, one must understand Houston 
itself. 


or nearly thirty years Houston 
has wardened the enviable title 
of America’s Boomtown, The 
golden buckle on the Sun Belt. 
While New York’s population fell by 
10.4%, Detroit’s by 20.4%, and New 
Orlean’s by 6.1%, Houston’s popula- 


tion increased by 29.3% to roughly 
3,000,000 people in 1982. This repre- 
sented the largest numerical and per- 
centage gain of any of the top ten cities 
in the nation. ~ 

While unemployment soared to 
11% in Chicago, 10.2% in Los An- 
geles, 12% in Cleveland, and 10% in 
Miami, Houston’s level of unemploy- 
ment in 1982 never rose above 8%. 

While other cities struggled with 
huge deficits in their municipal budgets 
Houston maintained a surplus, a mere 
6% sales tax, and a AAA bond rating 
with Standard and Poors. 

For nine consecutive years Houston 
led the nation in housing starts, last 
year, with a whopping 63,358 units, 
only eight units below the all time 
record high in 1977. 

Over the past decade hundreds of 
major corporations moved their U.S. 
headquarters to Houston/Exxon 
U.S.A.., Shell Oil Company, Natchez 
Steel, Gulf Oil Corp., Continental 
Pipe Line, Conoco Chemicals, Penn- 
zoil Corp., Quanex Corp., Conti- 
nental Airlines, to name a few. These 
massive relocations created thousands 
of new jobs which in turn lured thou- 
sands of new jobseekers to the area. 
These job-seekers, once resettled as 
residents, created an additional de- 
mand for goods and services. Thus, 
new companies scrambled to Houston 
to capitalize on the additional demand; 
and the cycle of prosperity was 
continued. : 

The end result has been an 
economic mecca, a city consumed by a 
raging epidemic of growth. More im- 
portant, the endless cycle of prosperity 
has produced a citizenry which is 
basically apolitical. The people are 
simply too busy making money to deal 
with the inequities of city government. 
Since the Texas Southern University 
riots of the late sixties there have been 
no major confrontations between the 
haves and the have-nots. There are too 
few have-nots. 

‘‘Blacks and Chicanos (traditionally 
the have-nots) come to this city with 
nothing,’’ says Al Edwards, a black 
congressman from Houston. ‘‘A few 
years later they’re working out at 
Hughes Tool making $15.00 an hour 
and driving a brand new Corvette. 
What do they care about voter regis- 
tration or joining the Urban League? 
They’ ve already arrived.”’ 

With the bulk of the population 
lulled to sleep by economic good for- 
tune, local politicians have been sur- 
prisingly successful in maintaining the 
municipal status quo. In Houston the 
status quo has amounted to a sophisti- 
cated version of the old southern 
power hierarchy——a subtle but effec- 
tive system of racism, nepotism, and a 
network of good-ole-boys enjoying the 
inside track to city contracts and 
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grants, and the monetary benefits 
thereof. 


O one was really surprised when 

in 1979 the mayor and city coun- 

cil conveniently divided the city’s 

lucrative cable franchises among 
five groups of local, influential busi- 
nessmen who had no expertise in tele- 
communications. Everyone  under- 
stood these franchises were to event- 
ually be resold to Warner Communi- 
cations, Inc., or Storer Broadcasting 
Company of Miami, or some other 
legitimate cable company. The. idea 
was to keep the city’s power brokers 
happy, repay some old political debts, 
and make a little money in the process. 

It was the tratitional way of doing 
business in. Houston and then 
Whitmire became mayor. | 

She had barely finished repeating 
the words of her mayoral oath during 
the inaugural ceremonies of January 
°82, when the new course in city gov- 
ernment became apparent. She began 
an immediate and often callous attack 
upon the old system. She fired long- 
time city ‘‘consultants’’ and. “‘liaison 
men,’’ eliminated many of the anti- 
quated practices of her predecessors 
such as the use of eight phones (hot 
lines) inside the mayor’s office, and in- 
troduced the ‘‘novel’’ procedure of 
having private companies bid for all 
city contracts. - 

Her hardnosed, corporate approach 
to running city government was ap- 
plauded by most Houstonians. But not 
by all. | . 

The powerful establishment, - still 
reeling from Whitmire’s election vic- 
tory over their hand-picked candidate, 
could see the writing on the wall. Their 
influence had been critically diluted, 
their iron. grip on city government 
smashed. The city council had already 
been invaded by too many blacks and 
Mexicans. Now the mayorship had 
fallen into the hands of an unreason- 
able woman. There was only one insti- 
tution of power left, one potential sav- 
ing grace for the good old days: the 
mighty Houston Police Department. 

If they could preserve their control 
over the manner in which law and 
order was dispensed, if they could con- 
tinue privately determining upon 
whom the iron hammer of justice fell, 
they would still wheel tremendous 
leverage. : 

They thoroughly understood the de 
partment’s use use as a political tool. 
They had availed themselves of its ser- 
vices many times before, quite often, 
embarrassing the department in the 
process. . . like the files in ’75. 


n January of 1975 the then-mayor 
of Houston, Fred Hofheinz, had to 
appoint a three-man commission to 
purge a fifteen-year-old file the 
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Houston Police Department. had been 
keeping on 1,000 politically active 
Houstonians. Among the ten file cabi- 
nets of information was a section 
labeled ‘‘Swingers,’’ and another sec- 
tion titled ‘‘Miscellaneous Niggers.”’ 
U.S. Representative Barbara Jordan’s 
name was one of many prominent 
Houstonians found on the list. 

Nevertheless, the practice of using 
the police department as a deterrent 
against the anti-establishment _ re- 
mained intact. The mandate now was 
to guarantee its future use by keeping 
control of the department. 

The battle for 61 Riesner Street 
began. | 

With Whitmire’s defeat of incum- 
bent Mayor Jim McConn, and her an- 
nounced intentions. to appoint a new 
chief, former Police Chief B.K. John- 
son stepped down. Deputy chief John 
Bales was appointed as interim chief 
until Mayor Whitmire decided on a 
permanent replacement. 

Meanwhile, local power brokers 
emerged from a late-night meeting 
with a brilliant idea. They would ap- 


proach Whitmire with a compromise 
candidate, someone who had a reputa- 
tion for progressive-mindedness and 
capable administration, and yet, some- 
one who knew the country club crowd 
in River Oaks on a first-name basis. — 

Their choice was acting Chief John 
Bales. All Whitmire had to do was 
declare him the ‘‘official’’ chief. 

She refused. She conducted her own 
national search, finally deciding on 
Atlanta’s Public Safety Commissioner 
Lee P. Brown. 

Members of the local establishment 
were outraged. 

Two. white city councilmen, 
McKaskle. and Mancusco, vowed 
never to vote for Brown’s confir- 
mation, and didn’t. The Houston 
Police Officers Association (HPOA) 
sent a_ fact-finding expedition to 
Atlanta to dig up something, anything, 
which would discredit Brown’s impres- 
sive career performance. They 
returned emptyhanded. A_ veteran 
deputy chief of twenty-eight years pub- 
licly accused: Whitmire of choosing 
Brown to act as a public relations man 
to ‘‘curry favor among black voters.”’ 
He also predicted a mass exodus from 
the force by “‘good’’ police officers, an 
exodus which has to this day failed to 
occur. 

Finally, .a major Houston 
newspaper ran a front-page story 
warning Houstonians to expect 
‘“‘radical’’ changes in the Houston 
Police Department once Brown 
became chief.”’ 

Despite the negative publicity and 
swirling controversy, Lee Brown, the 
outsider, the sphinx-like workaholic 
who had been rumored to require only 
five hours of sleep and one meal a day, 
was confirmed by the city council. 

*‘T have not come to Houston with 
any preconceived plans to change the 
department,”’ he stressed in his initial 


press conference. ‘‘A complete and 


thorough assessment of the situation 
will determine what future steps are 
taken.”’ 

Brown took a little over five months 
to complete his assessment. What he 
found was a police department in 
shambles. | | 

There was no clear management of 
department planning; lack of an on- 
going training program for all police 
personnel; an inadequate police dis- 
patch system; inefficient record keep- 
ing; inefficient crime analysis; low 
crime clearance rate; lack of a com- 
puterized system to catalogue inven- 
tory. The list went on. 


he published assessment was 
concise and professional. Yet, 
many leaders of the black and 
brown communities were 
privately disappointed. They had 
expected Brown to bring the ‘‘brutality 


issue’? to the forefront, lambast the 
department for its long-standing 
reputation, and outline his plan for 
corrective measures. Instead, he 
suggested the department’s negative 
image was merely ‘‘preconceived.”’ 

“Tt don’t think the image of the 
Houston Police Department is de- 
served,”? he told members of the 


Rotary Club after his initial study. “I 


found the caliber of personnel to be 
high. Individual officers of the depart- 
ment have helped tarnish the image.”’ 

Sandy Rabionwitz, director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union’s 
Houston chapter took issue with 
Brown’s assessment, however. She in- 
sisted, ‘‘A lot of people are just terri- 
fied by the police here because there 
have been so many cases of brutality in 
the past.’’ 


History of Terror 

February, 1977: After a high-speed 
chase in a stolen van, Randall Webster 
was killed by two Houston police 
officers who then planted a gun near 
his body. During the subsequent trial 
one of the officers involved, J.T. Olin, 
testified that seventy to eighty percent 
of the Houston police force carried 
throw-down guns or knives with the 
tacit knowledge of their superiors. 

May, 1977: Five Houston police 
officers taunted,. kicked, and beat a 
handcuffed prisoner, Joe Campos 
Torres, then threw him into a down- 
town bayou, and watched him.drown. 

September, 1979: Two Houston 
police officers stopped Reggie Lee 
Jackson’s car for speeding. A few 
months later they killed him in a near- 
by vacant lot. In a mass of conflicting 
testimony several witnesses claimed 
Jackson vowed, ‘‘I’m going to kill 
those mother (expletive),’? and took 
off running and shooting at the police- 
men. Other witnesses insisted, how- 
ever, ‘“‘Jackson was pleading for his 
life like a baby’’ when the officers took 
him to the lot to be executed. 

November, 198]: In the pre-dawn 
hours after allegedly taking part in a 
post-election-night drinking spree, thir- 
teen off-duty Houston police of- 
ficers—waving a Confederate flag and 
shouting, ‘‘Niggers, niggers, niggers”’ 
—raided the predominantly black 
Della Apartment Hotel. They kicked 
in doors, used their pistols and flash- 
lights to beat residents, and searched 
bystanders at gunpoint. Of the thirteen 
participants, seven were fired and six 
suspended without pay. 


ccording to a study conducted 

by the International Association 

of Chiefs of Police, from 1975, 
Houston was ranked first in the 
nation for the rate of fatal shootings 
by police. In a recent report by the De- 
turn to page 64 


Spring 
~ Embrace 


Heather Oliver, a recent college graduate, felt 
she was running toward life in the real world 
when she accepted a teaching job at tiny Rad- 
ner College. She was also writing her thesis on 
the works of Radner’s famous alumnus, R.W. 
Williams. Suddenly that famous man returned 
to campus. Just as suddenly Heather became 
entangled in a web of attraction and yearning 
for love from which there was no escape. 
Heather was willing to bluff her way through 
her emotions when love surprised her with the 
trump card. 
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Passion’s 
Surrender 


Angelique’s beautiful face adorned billboards 
all over the country. She was beautiful, sophis- 
ticated, intelligent, charming, but something 
was missing. She didn’t know what that some- 
thing was until Lt. Colonel Kevin Brown walked 
into her life. Kevin was strong, deep, a rock she 
could depend on, or so she thought. He be- 
came a mystery to her.He and his family 
seemed to be guarding a dark secret within the 
walls of the huge old Virginia farmhouse that 
had been their home for generations. Driven to 
find out what the mystery was, she found her- 
self falling in love with Kevin. Now she had to 
uncover the mystery of love. 
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SWEET TOOTH 

I loved Candy in your September is- 
sue! What a fine lady. One of: the 
nicest to grace your pages this year. It 
was nice to see Candy in your issue be- 
cause I’ve seen her in erotic cinema 
roles—once again a rare black woman 
inerotic films. 

I’m glad PLAYERS featured her and I 
look forward to more photo spreads 
on black actresses. Caroline is also a 
beautiful model—she is the centerfold 
in this same issue. 

There are no women - finer than 
black women and Candy and Caroline 
are perfect examples of why. 

Richard Charles 
Boston, MA 


CONTACTING MODELS 
I would like to know how I may 
contact or forward my letters to the 
models in PLAYERS, the PLAYERS 
PICTORIAL, and the PLAYERS 
CLASSIC. I’ve tried several ways thus 
far, with no response. I’m not in- 
terested in the ‘strictly personal’ 
section, and money is no problem for 

me. Hoping for a favorable reply. 

Mr. Frank Brown 
New Haven, CT 
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Dear Mr. Brown, we do not give out 
the addresses of our models for rea- 
sons which may be obvious to you; 
however, if you send your letter to us 
marked c/o the model you wish to 
contact, we will do our best to get it to 
her, Be aware that the models receive 
dozens of letters from men all over the 
world, and for whatever reason, may 
not choose to respond to your letter. If 
you can live with this, we will do our 
best to see that your favorite model re- 
ceives her fan mail. 


AFRICA NOW 
I have a little problem. In your 
August ’83 issue of PLAYERS, in the 
‘News & Reviews’ section, you did a 
small feature on a magazine by the 
name of AFRICA NOW. I am very 
interested in obtaining this magazine, 
but don’t know how. For one thing, 
there was no mailing address shown, 
and the second thing is there is no 
place in Omaha where I can get my 

hands on one. 

Eric D. Wead 
Omaha, NE 
AFRICA NOW is published by Pan- 
African Publishers Ltd., Dilke House, 
Malet St., London/WCIE 7JA, Mr. 
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Wead. You should. write them con- 
cerning the magazine, or phone them 
at: 01-63 1-4880. 


KAREKA KRAZY 
I always buy every issue of PLAYERS 
from the newsstand. It is the most in- 
teresting book on black beautiful la- 
dies that I could hope for. And be- 
sides, I’m in love with one of these 
ladies—Miss Kareka Dinay of the 

Virgin Islands! 

Robert L. Ryans 
Akron, AL 


I’m writing to you about the August 
°83 issue of PLAYERS magazine. I’d 
just like to say I like what I read and 
the pictures of the young sisters, espe- 
cially Ms. Kareka Dinay. 

I would like to add, keep up the 
great work and if all the young ladies 
from the Virgin Islands are as beauti- 
ful as Kareka, I’d like to see more of 
them. And thanks—the August issue 


-was the best I’ve seen in a while. 


P.S. What happened to your per- 
sonal classified ads? They made all us 
incarcerated men happy. 

Ernest King 

| Ossining, NY 

As for the classified ads, Ernest, we’ve 

moved them over to PLAYERS 

GIRLS _PICTORIAL, so that we can 

devote our editorial pages in PLAYERS 

to articles and stories of issues affect- 

ing today’s black man. Thanks for 
your letter. 


TREASURE BOOK 

‘I will bypass the regular opening 
lines and get right to the nitty-gritty. I 
have been reading PLAYERS since 
March, 1980; and every month I can’t 
wait until the next issue comes out. 
And I must say you people have been 
doing a damn good job. 

I have shown a few of my brothers 
in here my PLAYERS every month, and 
somehow the issues never seem to find 
their way back home. But out of forty 
one issues, I can afford to let someone 
else have a little of the pleasure that I 
am getting. Your magazine is just like 
a dry Pamper on a wet baby (relief). 

I will not try to pick out the best 
ones, because all of the black women 
in PLAYERS who are featured each 
month are beautiful. I just hope that 
when I get out, there will be some of 
that black loveliness left for me. And I 
promise that even after I get released, I 
will keep buying and treasuring your 
magazine. : 

D. Haas 
Centralia, IL 
Glad to have you with us, D. Your 
support is our treasure. 


Donald S., Fort Bragg, NC: 
First of all I want to say how 
very much I enjoy reading the 
PLAYERS magazine, and espe- 
cially ‘Advice and Consent.”’ 
It is the department that I 
turn to first when I get my 
copy of the magazine. Some 
of the letters are.so far out 
and offbeat that me and some 
of my buddies here at Fort 
Bragg sometimes suspect that 
either you’re putting us on or 
some readers are putting you 
on. 
There was one you printed 
some months ago about oral 
sex that we all got a charge 
out of. It was where this guy 
wrote in to ask if oral sex is 
‘“normal’? and if he went 
down on a woman would that 
make him ‘‘queer’’? 

Well, of course we knew 
that one was a real letter. 
You’d be surprised how 
many men—and especially 
black men for some reason or 
another—think that it is 
alright for women to go down 
on them but think going 
down on a woman is the 
worst thing in the world a 
man could do! 

In fact a lot of grown men 
have some pretty screwed up 
ideas about sex. We had one 
young dude come through 
here not long ago that ac- 
tually believed that he could 
get a girl pregnant by deep 
kissing her! Now this man 
was no kid, he was twenty 
years old and on Uncle Sam’s 
payroll! He believed that and 
a whole lot of other shit be- 
cause some old _ country 
preacher had been drumming 
such stuff in his head since he 
was old enough to remember! 

You see all kinds in a place 
like this; some kids think it is 
‘“queer’’ to even as much as 
glance at another man’s dick! 
So they all take showers— 
when they have to take them 
together—staring up at the 
ceiling. They are so afraid of 
being called a ‘‘sissy’’ or be- 
ing thought of as homosex- 
uals that some of them get 
themselves in trouble picking 
fights and doing other stupid 
things that will prove to their 
friends that they are ‘“‘real 
men.”’ 

What I wish is_ that 
PLAYERS would publish a 


book on black sexuality. I 
work in a capacity where 
young soldiers come to me 
for advice all the time and 
after a whole lot of hemming 
and hawing, most of the time 
what it comes down to is sex. 
I certainly don’t have all the 
answers. In fact I don’t know 
nearly as much about sex as I 
would like to—and should, in 
the job I have. And I’m mar- 
ried with four children. 

Do you know of any books 
published that relate directly 
to black males? I don’t mean 
a ‘“‘how to’”’ book as most of 
us know ‘‘how to’’ naturally. 

What we need is a book of 
general and not technical in- 
formation, the sort of infor- 
mation that PLAYERS often 
publishes in articles. Is there 
such a publication? 


The Sexuality of a Black 
American is a book on the 


subject that we found inter- 
esting. You might write to 
Ashford Press Publishing, 
484 Lake Park Avenue, Box 
1, Oakland, CA 94610, and 


|. see if it is still in print. And as 


for your comment that most 
of us know “‘how to”’ natur- 
ally, a. lot of women we’ve 
talked to and heard from 
would disagree with you. 
They say what most of us 
know ‘“‘how to’’ naturally is 
satisfy ourselves—and that is 
only half the job! 


Michael Ferguson, NYC: In 
response to the letter in your 
April, 1983, issue from Duke 
Arboy, I would like to say 
that I am in love with a beau- 
tiful black lady. In loving her 
I feel towards her as I feel to- 
wards myself. I make love to 
her in any way or manner 
that will bring her pleasure; 
the same pleasure I seek for 


‘There is nothing in 
the world better than 
the love of two 

people. ’’ 
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myself. 

When two people are in 
love, they should make love. 
It should be just that, an ex- 
pression of unselfish giving of 
yourself, becoming one with 
that person, even in the realm 
of erotica, when a man truly 
makes love to a woman and 
vice versa there are no inhibi- 
tions, for true physical love 
making knows no limits. 

My lady and myself are 
one person and try our best to 
share and experience our life 
together as such. Someday we 
will create a beautiful black 
child from this love which I 
feel is the ultimate goal of 
such a relationship. Someday 
maybe Duke Arboy will be 
lucky enough to find his other 
half and in so doing heighten 
his own sense of pleasure. By 
heightening your lady’s to the 
fullest, the best pleasure 
comes from kissing your 
lady’s feet or her crack (as 
you call it). The pleasure you 
get is that of sensing her en- 
joyment and ecstasy from the 
act. We as men all get laid, 


Mr. Arboy, but few of us are 


fortunate enough to know the 
true art of love making. 


Mike Lake, West Palm 
Beach, FL: I don’t know if 
my letter will ever make it 
into the ‘‘Advice and Con- 
sent’’ section of your maga- 
zine, but I hope it does as I 
need the advice of you and 
your readers. 

I am a single white male, 
thirty-five years old. About 
three years ago I started dat- 
ing a black woman that I’d 
known for several months 
and with whom I’d already 
become good friends. As time 
went on we entered into a 
relationship that lasted for 
over two years and then we 
each went our own way. 

Since my relationship with 
her I have been attracted to, 
and dated only black women. 
I have met many _ black 
women and have _ always 
found them to be straight for- 
ward and open-minded with 
me but I have had some diffi- 
cult times with black men 
when I’m out with a black 
woman! 

One problem I hope you 
and your readers can help me 
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/ understand is this: 


“There IS nothing as SeXy as a 
beautiful woman relaxing or 
Sleeping nude. | like mine to re- 
lax on a sofa with lights of many 
colors shining on them.”’ 


When I 
meet a black woman and we 
start going out to places to- 
gether, I sometimes have a 
problem with black guys giv- 
ing me a hard time... and 
making it rough on my date. 

I have been insulted, 
threatened; my date has been 
insulted and threatened and 
all because she’s with me—a 
white guy! 

I know there are many 
people both white and black 
who live their whole life bas- 
ing their likes and dislikes on 
the color of your skin, not on 
the person you are. 

Well, I am not one of those 
people and I am not asking 
for anyone to like me or to be 
my friend, but I can’t under- 
stand why when I got to a 
nightclub with a_ black 
woman and there are some 
black guys there with white 
women, that some of the 
same black men (with white 
dates) are the very ones that 
will give me and my date a 
rough time! 

I’m a white man who finds 
black women beautiful and 
interesting; is that wrong? 
Please let me hear from you 
readers of PLAYERS. 


You will, Mike. You most 
certainly will. 
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(Name Withheld), Peters- 
burg, VA: I have this serious 
problem for which I hope you 
can give me advice on. It con- 
cerns women. I am twenty- 
eight years old, six feet tall, 
not overweight, not bad look- 
ing, a gentleman, divorced, 
and I work. The problem is 
most women make me 
nervous and I just don’t 
know how to act or what to 
say when I am around them. 
I work around some very at- 


tractive women and I seri- 
ously want to get close to 
them but something always 
seems to go wrong. 


Since my divorce I just 


can’t seem to get back into 
the hang of things. My ex- 
wife mistreated me very badly 
and my last girlfriend just 
upped and moved out. I’m 
now having problems even 
talking to my old girlfriends, 
which is not doing anything 

for my love life. I treat all the 


ladies with the utmost respect 
and go out of my way to 
please them and keep them 
happy. But something always 
goes wrong. I can’t go on like 
this. Any help at all would be 
appreciated. There are no sex 
therapists in Petersburg so I 
guess that’s out. Thank you 
for your time and effort. 


O.K., readers, what advice do 
you have -for the man from 
Petersburg? In .the meantime 
we seriously suggest you find 
a psychologist and make an 
appointment to discuss your 
problems; a_ state, city, or 
county association can 
recommend one. 


Harry W., San Diego, CA: I 
am very embarrassed to 
admit this but I am a little 
kinky when it comes to 
women. For one thing, I just 
like to look at a beautiful 
nude woman relaxing or 
sleeping. In fact I have a sofa 
in my living room and with a 
light arrangement that shines 
right on it and what I like to 
do is have my lady friends get 
nude and relax on the sofa 
with different colored lights 
shining on them! 

Another thing I like is for 
the woman to be on top of 
me when we are having sex. 
My favorite position is for the 
woman to straddle me and sit 
on my cock. Not only do I get 
a monster of an _ erection 
when the woman is on top, 
but my climax seems to be 
much more intense. I don’t 
know why it should bother 
me that I like this so much 
better except for the reason 
that somehow it seems less 
manly to have a woman on 
top. But one thing I’ve found 
is that a lot of women like to 
have sex in that manner. In 
fact I’ve found that once I’ve 
taught a woman how to do it 
they usually like it better than 
with the man on top. One 
told me that it gave her more 
control and she got more 
physical satisfaction out of it. 

I told one friend about this 
once and he looked at me like 
I was crazy or gay or some- 
thing. He just couldn’t get it 


.. or couldn’t get into it, 
maybe I should say. Since 
then. I haven’t mentioned it to 
any of my male friends. Hell, 
they don’t know what they 
are missing and it is their own 
fault. But try it sometime and 
you'll find once you get the 
hang of it, it is the greatest 
way to have sex in the world. 
And you may find women 
going around telling other 
men that you’re the greatest 
lay in town! That happened 
to me not long ago and now 
that the word has gotten 
around and my male friends 
want to know what I do that 
is different, I just laugh. 


Danny M., Chicago: You’ve 
run several letters from young 
men telling about how they 
prefer older women. Well, I 
am another one of them. I 
am twenty-one years old and 
a student. And I can relaly get 
turned on by a woman who is 
about forty and in fine shape 
and especially if she dresses 
well and has her shit together. 
I guess that is really what I 
like about the type of older 
woman that appeals to me— 
the sophistication. I would 
say that Pam Grier is just 
about my ideal of what a 
woman should be. 

I have my walls covered 
with photographs of her. I’ve 
got several copies of that 
nude photograph that you 
guys ran some time ago and 
that great photograph of her 
face that appeared with her 
interview not long ago. 

That is where I am coming 
from. I am not a bad looking 
dude myself and I have a job 
that allows me to dress well 
and conservative, which is the 
style that appeals to me. I 
sometimes hit the singles bars 
but I hardly ever find what I 
am looking for there. How- 
ever, there are some great 
hotel bars here in the Windy 
City that have cocktail hours 
that pack them in and that is 
where I do my prowling... 
and it pays off more often 
than not. For one thing, I am 
into great looking women, 
period. Color doesn’t make a 
damned bit of difference with 


me as I treat them all the 
same. I am a gentleman but a 
very aggressive gentleman! I 


‘come on just strong enough 


that the lady will very shortly 
get my drift. In fact the older 
woman will quickly let you 
know if she is buying your act 
or that you’re just wasting 
your time. (And there are 
some that will also quickly let 
you know if they are buying 
or selling, too!) 

I make out about three or 
four times a week and almost 


always at cocktail hour... 
and all it costs me is the price 
of a few two-for-one drinks. 
And more often than not I 
end up spending the night in a 
fancy hotel room or in a 
plush waterfront apartment. 
Any decent looking guy 
with a good education can do 
it ... but there are a few 
things that will not work; no 
vulgar talk (not unless the 
lady starts it) and jive is most 
definitely out. And that is 
especially true where black 


| blanket. 


women are concerned. You 


start jiving a. sophisticated 


black woman and you may as 


well start looking for the door 


because she will do a freeze 
on you that would make a 
polar bear reach for a 


Recently, I met a wonder- 
ful woman who was passing 
through Chicago on business. 
She lives in New York and 
works in the cosmetics indus- 
try sO you can imagine what a 
looker she was. I took her for 


‘You'd be surprised how many 
men think it is alright or 
‘normal’ for women to go down 
on them but ‘queer’ or abnormal 
for them to go down on her!’’ 


about forty-five (never ask 
ages—never!) and we had a 
wonderful talk and she in- 
vited me to dinner (I have no 
qualms about accepting 
dinner but money is a no-no) 
and up to her room. That 
woman knew more about 
making love than Cleopatra 
ever did. She had me drag- 
ging by morning and she got 
up looking as refreshed as a 
daisy! Then she dropped the 
bomb on me when she asked 
me to guess her age. I really 
thought she was about forty- 
five but I said I’d guess forty. 
She laughed and told me her 
real age—sixty-two! That 
beautiful lady was only two 
years younger than my own 
grandmother! So much for 
this age business. I’m one guy 
that will take them older 
every time! O 
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fter Nigeria, Brazil has the largest concentration of black people in the 
world, but this would not be immediately apparent from glancing at Brazil's 
representatives to the United Nations. Or Brazil’s ambassadors to the na- 
tions with whom it has diplomatic relations. They are usually members of 
the ruling class—meaning, they are white folks. 

This South African set of circumstances lies behind Capoeira, a unique conglom- 
erate of things that are original to Brazil and is now being popularized in Los 
Angeles. 

Capoeira is a way of survival, a dance, a sport (in the slang sense of the word), a 
festival with religious underpinnings, a social event and a martial art—but above all, 
a beautifully choreographed symbolism of the human urge to remain free. 

_ Capoeira, Brazil, racism and how Los Angeles finds itself in the Big Picture will 
be explained. But first, a brief historical printout. 

In 1500, the Portuguese, working on the side of the world they had been granted 
by Papal Decree (the Spanish were given carte blanche to rip off the other side) in- 
vaded Brazil. As was usually the case in those times, they swiftly got about the 
business of enslaving the indigenous population. The ‘‘Indians’’ (the Portuguese, 
like the Spanish, thought they were in India, somewhere) knowing the dense, tropi- 
cal forests of their homeland better than any invader would ever know it, escaped 
turn to page 62 
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=~, f all the carnival celebrations 
-|) all over the world, the one in 
Rio de Janeiro is certainly 
the most famous. Still when 
| finally made it down there | was 
unprepared for the lavishness of 
the costumes and the intensity of 
the people. The extraordinary thing 
is the total participation of the Bra- 
zilians in their ‘‘carnaval.’’ For five 
days nobody works or thinks of 
anything else. Blacks and whites, 
rich and poor, old people and chil- 
dren, are totally preoccupied with 
their costumes (appropriately 
called fantasia-fantasy), where they 
are going to dance and with whom, 
and they stay up all night, never 
tired of dancing the samba and 
singing at the top of their lungs. 
The biggest event is the parade 
of the samba schools of Group A. 


Inside Rio’s 
Royal Romp 


WORDS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY ELISA LEONELLI 


These are clubs of thousands of 
members, each centered around 
one neighborhood, who work on 
their costumes, dances and songs 
all year long in preparation for 
carnival. In one long night of 
‘‘desfile’’ (parade) they show it all 
and are judged for their achieve- 
ments. People in Rio say to each 
other that night: ‘‘l’ll see you in 
the avenue’”’ (a few fenced blocks 
of Avenida Marques de Sapucai). 
And everybody will be there, ready 
for 20 continuous hours of singing 
and samba. Hour after hour 
thousands of dancers, floats and 
percussionists, in outlandish bright 
colored costumes of glitter and 
gold, march down the street sing- 
ing the theme songs of the year. 
The audience sings along and 
cheers its favorite school dancers, 
like fans at a soccer match. The 
rich watch from their boxes (cama- 
rotes), close to the street, while _ 
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servants pour them champagne 
and whisky; the middle class 
watch from the high stands (arqui- 
bancadas), and the poor... well, 
somehow they get in and flood the 
avenue. 


ven though the complaint is 
that in the last few years 
== the government bureau- 
seu cracy of RIOTUR has 

spoiled it, the carnival still belongs 
to the people. It is too steeped in 
the tradition, the history and the 
soul of the country. If only the rich 
can afford the tickets for the main 
parade and the most prestigious 
carnival balls in the clubs, the 
streets still overflow with people in 
costume, neighborhood bands and 
general craziness. In other parts of 
Brazil, like Bahia or Olinda, the so 
called ‘‘carnaval da rua’’ is still the 
most important. 

Originated in Europe in the 
Middle Ages, carnival is the time of 
year when you can enjoy yourself 
one last time, before the religious 
calendar brings you into Lent, a 


_forty-day period of fasting and 


SS 


penitence in preparation for Easter. 
The festivities intensify as you get 
closer to the last day: Fat Tuesday, 
Mardi Gras, the day before Ash 
Wednesday. In Brazil, on top of this 
religious constraint, there was 
another kind of repression: slavery. 
So carnival, like in New Orleans, 
was all the more elaborate and 
heartfelt. For a few days the black 
Slaves, disguised in their 
costumes, were allowed to play 
tricks on their masters, and to ex- 
press their African traditions in 
music and dance. The music is 
really the key to understanding the 
Brazilian carnival. 

After a long development period, 
dating back to the tradition of Ze 
Pereira of 1869, the.songs have 
settled into three types: the carni- 
val march, inspired by the Ameri- 
can ragtime of the ’20s; the 
carnival samba; generally made for 
dancing in the ballrooms; and the 
samba-enredo, the theme song of 
the samba school, which has been 
acquiring more and more im- 
portance in the last decade. 
Examining the themes of the top 
five samba schools of this year, we 
can get into the meaning of 
carnival. 

Mangueira, the oldest school 
founded in 1928, takes its name 
from the neighborhood its dancers 
come from, the first train station 
from Rio. Mangueira is the mango 
tree; from its green leaves the pink 
fruit emerges. The title of this 
year’s song, “‘Verde Que Te Quero 
Rosa,’’ mimics the famous verse 
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from Garcia Lorca and means: 
‘‘Green | like you pink.’’ The sub- 
title: ‘‘Semente viva do Samba,’’ 
says that Mangueira is the live 
seed of samba. The refrain goes: 

Mangueira e un canto de fe 

E leva o samba na poeira e no 
pe 

(Mangueria is a song of faith 

And brings the samba into the 
dust and the feet) feet stomping 
and dancing being the essence of 
samba. 

Dearest to the heart of the 
Cariocas, Mangueira, though, 
hasn’t been awarded first prize in 
ten years. The theme of the 
samba-enredo was the past history 
of the school, with an invocation to 
the old musical director, Cartola, to 
wake up and parade with them, 
and a recollection of the famous 
samba songs that brought them to 
victory in years past. 

On the other side of the 
spectrum, the winning school, 
Beija Flor (hummingbird) of Nilo- 
polis, is a new school, born only 
ten years ago and five times 
champion. It is the most modern in 
theme and has a very black consti- 
tuency. This year their song, ‘‘A 
Grande Constela-Cao Das Estrelas 
Negras”’ (the great constellation of 
black stars), celebrates soccer star 
Pele, old singer Clementina de 
Jesus, actor Grande Otelo, ex- 
model-turned-countess Luana de 
Noailles, and Pinah, a Cinderella 
negra, the black Cinderella. 

The story of Pinah’s fame is 
worth recounting, if nothing else 
because the Brazilians think she is 
important. When we were down 
there, she was on the cover of 
Veja, the weekly comparable to 
Time and Newsweek. Pinah’s 
biggest clain to fame, celebrated in 
the theme song of the school, is 
that some carnival past (1978), a 
drunken Prince Charles of England 
danced with her. A dance with a 
member of the royal family is still 
the biggest dream of the black 
slave?! 


~™ orn of very poor family, 

| Pinah came up from the 

“aq ranks of the samba schools, 

«worked as a fashion model, 

then was co-opted by director-de- 
signer of Beija Flor in 1977 and 
has been a headliner of that school 
ever since. Her Pygmalian, 
Joazinho Trinta, claims to design 
her clothes directly on her body, 
which is ‘‘a perfect specimen of | 
black beauty.’’ 

Pinah’s most striking visual 
characteristic is the shaved head. 
At first, | thought it was only a gim- 
mick to attract attention, but study- 
ing up on turn to page 66 
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BY CHARLOTTE TURNQUIST 


mory was tall and brown, and 

the thinness of his body added 

an illusory inch or two to his 6- 

foot frame. He was 18 years old 
that summer. The summer of ‘71. A 
summer filled with heat, young love, 
and to many, Vietnam. 

He was into jeans, long before Jor- 
dache made them the uniform of all 
teenagers. He liked to wear bare skin 
with his jeans. Or maybe the heat and 
humidity of the Miami sun caused him 
to forego anything else but the worn 
and faded jeans that hugged his nar- 
row hips. 

Saturday morning, August 21st, he 
was clad in his customary jeans, bare- 
chested and shoeless. He sat on the 
arm of the overstuffed chair in his bed- 
room. His long feet rested on the seat 
of the chair, and his pecan brown 
torso leaned forward as his spaghetti- 
arms hugged his knees, and he read the 
words written on the pad lying across 
his lap. 

From the doorway his stepmother, 
Edna, looked in at him. Watching the 
18-year old manchild as he scrawled on 
the note-pad, she queried him, ‘‘What 
are you writing?’’ 

Emory glanced up from the pencil 
and paper, and looked at her through 
soft brown eyes, fringed by long, 
straight lashes—doelike, a woman’s 
eyes in a young man’s face. 

Nothing much. Just some poems. 
Anda letter. Why?’’ 

‘“‘T was just wondering.’’ She turned 
to leave, but remembered her reason 
for seeking him. ‘‘Are you ready for a 
snack? It’s nearly noon.”’ 

‘‘What are we having, Mom?”’’ the 
young poet asked. 

“Your favorites, beef patties and 
baked beans,”’ was the reply. 

At the dining room table, Emory 
filled and refilled his plate. He ate as if 


it were his last supper, Edna later re-- 


called. 

Later that day, long after snack- 
time, the family had plans to dine with 
Edna’s parents; the plans included the 
three youngest children. The other 
teenagers in the family, fifteen and six- 
teen, would be attending a party at a 
neighbor’s down the street. Emory had 
plans of his own. 

‘‘Call me before you come home, 


Edna. Janet’s coming over later to visit 
me. Okay?’’ Emory still sat in his bed- 
room composing poems when the 
family left for their evening festivities. 
The bare-footed lad had a pair of 
favorite combat boots, remnants of 
Pete, his father’s, days as anon-com, a 
lifer in Uncle Sam’s army. When Xai- 
ver, Emory’s sixteen year old brother, 
arrived home at 11:30 pm from the 
dance, he spotted the boots standing in 
front of the closed door of the parents 
bedroom. Sticking out of the boots 
was a white sheet of paper. The bath- 


Sticking out of his 
boots was a white 
sheet of paper. 
But the jean clad 
body propped 
against the bathtub, 
unth the 458 
single shot of 
bloodstawn 
signature on the 
unfledged, hairless 
chest, made his note 
imconsequential . .. 


room door was parallel to the parents’ 
bedroom, and from there something 
was also sticking out. Something long, 
pecan brown and with toes. 

The jean clad body propped against 
the bathtub, with the . 45 magnum’s 
single shot of bloodstain signature on 
the unfledged, hairless chest, made the 
suicide note in the boots inconsequent- 
ial. 

obin, a pseudonym, seven- 
teen,was pretty and popular. A 
petite, carmel-colored girl, she 
had long legs, and penetrating 
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afid Mopular @p seven- 
teen isn’t always#tuf, especialy when 
you awake one scKi@ol morning and 
decide the nauseous feelings you’ve 
been experiencing for the past week 
aren’t the effects of acne. Terrified 
that her parents would probably kill 
her, if the birth of the expected child 
would not, Robin tried to find an ans- 
wer to the situation in a bottle of pills. 


rica may not have had Robin’s 

popularity at school, but the 

thirteen-year old child was a fav- 

orite at home. Her lifestyle could 
very well have eclipsed the Cinderella 
stereotype. With parents working full- 
time, Erica was given the responsibility 
of caring for two younger siblings, 
cleaning the house and preparing the 
evening meals. Barely a child herself, 
she found it excessively difficult to 
deal with the strain of two high-strung 
personalities not much younger than 
herself. When she should have had the 
time needed to study and contemplate 
life, she was expected to leap feet first 
into an adult capacity many adults 
were ill-equipped to handle. Erica, as 
did Robin and Emory, sought an es-. 
cape from the pressures of her life. A 
razor’s edge against the wrists of a 
young child can bring harsh reality 
into death. 

These three young black children 
who would scream in outrage at being 
called children if fate could have saved 
them to even read these words, are 
among a growing number of statistical 
figures giving evidence to the increase 
of suicide among blacks in the United 
States. The stereotype of the white 
male, middle-aged, professional is 
being supplanted by the high rise in su- 
icide by minorities, particularly blacks: 
males, females, adolescents and the 
aged. Suicide is not the ‘‘For Whites 
Only’’ panacea it was once considered. 
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r. James W. Bush, associate 

professor in the Department of 

Psychiatry and Human Be- 

havior at the Charles H. Drew 
Postgraduate Medical School, and 
mental Health Region in Los Angeles, 
discussed the subject of suicide among 
blacks in great detail in his office. ‘‘Al- 
though suicide has in the past decade 
risen from the twentieth to the tenth, 
to the fifth leading cause of death in 
the United States, the suicide pattern 
differs from that of white Americans 
in that black suicide is mainly a youth 
phenomenon and the rates between 
black females and black males are re- 
latively equal.”’ 

Dr. Bush is one of the foremost 
authorities and published researchers 
in the health care behavior and mental 
health of blacks. In the past five years 
he has spent a considerable amount of 
time investigating the phenomena of 
suicide in ethnic communites. In an 
article entitled, ‘‘Similarities and Dif- 
ferences in Precipitating Events Be- 
tween Black and Anglo Suicide At- 
tempts’? in the journal Suicide and 
Life Threatening Behavior, Dr. Bush 
states, ‘“The concern about the signif- 
icant rise in suicide and suicide at- 
tempts among black Americans has 
been given increased attention in recent 
years. In some way this concern ap- 
pears to be one of the ‘‘fallouts’ of the 
Civil Rights Movement of the past two 
decades, especially relative to the 
changing rights and responsibilities for 
blacks in American society.”’ 

Corroborating Dr. Bush’s theory, 
Rodger Kelley, director of the Dignity 
Center, a youth crisis and family coun- 
seling center and an off-shoot of the 
Suicide prevention Center in Los An- 
geles, emphasises, ‘‘We (blacks) never 
had anything. We struggled, yet we 
survived. Blacks didn’t have reason to 
commit suicide in the days prior to the 
Civil Rights movement. But now we’re 
moving into the mainstream of society. 
We’re getting accustomed to new cars 
and microwave ovens. Along with the 
luxuries come the stress and strain.”’ 


multitude of cultural conflicts 
contribute to suicide for blacks. 
In the past, Beverly Howze, 
PhD, formerly a University of 
ichigan psychologist, states in an art- 
icle in Human Behavior, Feb., 1979, 
blacks found support in family ties and 
strong respect for religion. ‘‘The be- 
lief, faith and trust in family and fam- 
ily relationships has corroded over 
time.”’ 

Adolescent blacks are faced with the 
prospect of having to succeed in col- 
lege whereas their parents may not 
have completed high school. Among 
blacks and education is considered a 
prerequisite for attaining familial ap- 


turn to page 58 
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ILLUSTRATION: BOB SMITH 


Kenyan Beauty, Mocca, is 
single, independent, self-assured 
and licorice sweet. ‘‘Since | am 
a girl who likes to spend time in 
the sun and on the beach, | 
have made it my business to 
keep my body firm and tender in 
case there are any... well, 
good men around.”’ 


BY SIWER OHLSSON 
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‘'l play like a sim- 
ple Island girl, But 
actually | am every- 
thing but that. | like 
my men strong, my 
sex long, and my 
beaches unclut- 
tered and seclud- 
ed. | have only 
been to the U.S. a 
few times, but 
know nothing about 
it really. But I’m 
sure the men there 
can speak at least 
one language that 
is universal— 
love...” 
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ADVANCES & 
RETREATS 


To say “We’ve come a long way” is an understate- 
ment; to say “We’ve overcome” is sheer fantasy. But 
even under the reign of President Ronald Reagan (a 
lover of social satire) so-called minority Americans 


have made some gains and added a number of “Black 


Firsts” to the lengthy list which deserve an “Amen 
ee bang of the tambourine and shout of R-E-S-P- 


the little town of Alder- 
son, West-by-God-Vir- 
ginia.” In this crisply writ- 
ten narrative Ada Smith, 
rechristened “Bricktop”’ 
by a saloonkeeper, takes 
us forward rather than 
back in time. And with 
the clarity that belies her 
almost ninety years of 
life “Brick” sets out ona 
journey leading from Chi- 
cago and Harlem of the 
early twenties and across 
the ocean to Paris, the 
City of Lights. The adven- 
ture spans decades and 
is peopled by a cast of 
characters reading like an 
international Who’s Who, 
included among them are 
Paul Robeson, Cole 
Porter, Jack Johnson, 
Duke Ellington, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Bluesman 
Jelly Roll Morton, actor 
Edward G. Robinson, 
Frank Sinatra, and bad- - 
man Legs Diamond. Per- 
sonable, friendly and 
generous with historical 
vignettes Bricktop is a 
richly seasoned inter- 
national brew. 


Bricktop by Bricktop with 
James Haskins 
(Atheneum, $15.95) is. the 
candid account of a 
woman who became 
Known as the greatest 
hostess and saloon- 
keeper on two contin- 
ents. Rich with history, 
sparkling like jewels on a 
grand lady, Bricktop 
traces the life of Ada - 
Smith, a freckle-faced 
redhead born before the 
turn of the century “in 
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e The 300,000-strong 1983 March on Washington 
commemorating the historic march led by Dr. Mar: 
tin Luther King, Jr. on a muggy August day in 1963. 

¢ Stevie Wonder’s determination.in pressing the case 
for the legislation of Dr. King’s birthday as a 


* national holiday. 


e Harold R. Washington’s breach in Chicago’s great 


political dam. 


e Richard Pryor and Eddie Murphy together for the 
first time on the cover of People magazine, which 
claimed a decline in sales when Stevie Wonder 
“covered” for them some years back. 

e The Rev. Jesse “jackrabbit” Jackson on the cover 


of Time magazine. 


e Alice Walker’s The Color Purple. 
e Lou Gossett’s Oscar-winning performance in An 


Officer and A Gentleman. 


e The comeback of Marvin Gaye. 


e LENA HORNE 


And there are a couple of things to look forward to in 


1984 


e The last days of the reign of Ronald Reagan. 
e Edwin Moses, Calfin Smith, Carl Lewis, Carol Lewis, 


Evelyn Ashford and company in their rush for 


Olympic gold. 


and racialism, with the 
same insight and inten- 
sity of a Franz Fanon in 
his work Black Skins, 
White Masks. But Murray 
is dealing with the 
peculiar attitudes towards 
“race” in America, writ- 
ing, “... for all their tradi- 
tional antagonisms and 
obvious differences, the 
so-called Black and so- 
called white people of 
the United States re- 
semble nobody else in 
the world so much as: 
they resemble each 
other.” With the delicate 
stroke of a surgeon Mur- 


OMNI-AMERICANS 


Even in reprint The Omni- 
Americans by Albert 
Murray (Vintage Books, 
$6.95) is the timely ap- 
pearance of a timeless 
work. First published in 
1971 this collection of 
essays addresses the 
questions of race, racism 


ray lances the sore of 
American racism, and 
skillfully probes the 
wound with the eye of a 
trained diagnostician. The 
Omni-Americans is one 
of those rare books that 
demands serious reread- 


ing. 
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NONA 
from page 17 


me now (laughs)! 

PLAYERS: You want to branch out... 
NONA: I think maybe if I get to the 
stage where I can earn enough to be in- 
dependent, I’d like to do a lot of solo 
performance art. I’m much more in- 
terested in creating stuff that’s not im- 
mediately accepted, that is a bit more 
obscure. 

PLAYERS: The kind of thing Laurie 
Anderson does? 

NONA: Laurie Anderson or Philip 
Glass or John Cage . . . People who 
create stuff that eventually becomes 
acceptable years alter. But stuff you 
can do because you enjoy the creativity 
of it. Not because you have to have a 
record out so you can earn a living. 

I really like creating in that sense. I 
started when I was a kid—art, paint- 
ing—because I enjoyed it. It’s some- 
thing I can do by myself, and it’s total 
satisfaction. To create to earn a living 
is a whole other thing, to be commer- 
cial. You can put your soul into it, but 
whether you end with the satisfaction 
of doing what you set out to do is not 
the final goal. The goal is whether or 
not it goes gold, whether it’s hugely 
successful. And that can really, at 
times, bend you out of shape. If you 
don’t create just for that. And I make 
records, in a sense, just for that—it 
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earns me a living. I try to put some 
nourishment into it (laughs). But I 
don’t think that’s the ultimate for me. 
PLAYERS: Have you done any solo per- 
formance art already? 

NONA: Just for myself. I have things at 
home that very few people have seen 
or heard ... . I think most of that came 
out in Labelle, in the way that it was 
possible to get it out in front of people. 
Within Labelle there was enough 
theatrics for me to do some of it. The 
songs that J enjoyed writing for 
Labelle were ones like ‘‘Nightbirds’’ 
and ‘‘Phoenix’’—more like small 
vignettes that we could play-act out on 
Stage. 

There was one called ‘‘System’’ that 
we did live but never recorded. It was 
very theatrical. I was The System, very 
closed, with this green light on me that 
made me look very sinister. Pat was 
Mother Earth, and Sarah was the 
human newborn, and I, The System, 
was trying to run their lives. Pat was 
trying to keep Sarah from becoming 
part of it. So I did get some of that out 
in Labelle, but I’d like to go a bit more 
extreme. 

PLAYERS: Labelle itself was a theatrical 
experience. 

NONA: Yes, but a lot of it was very sort 
of improvised. We were really just be- 
ing ourselves on stage—in a larger 
way, So the audience could be a part of 
it too. That’s how I feel about music 
and relating to people: a communica- 
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tion of one to one. I really need an 
audience there. I need people’s eyes to 
see that we’re communicating, making 
contact. With Labelle, we worked out 
the music and the staging, but when it 
came down to actually singing—the 
emotions and reactions we did on 
stage—it was all spontaneous. It was 
like you have a script, but you don’t 
really have to follow it. 

PLAYERS: Have you ever thought 
about acting? 

NONA: Well, for the past year or so 
I’ve been about to audition for the 
Actors’ Studio. Because someone said 
he thought I should, that I could bring 
something to it that they didn’t have 
there (laughs). Okay. So I’m going to 
try this scene to audition and see what 
happens. 

My life has been so much that way. 
People suggest something to me and I 
try it and see how it fits. That’s how I 
became a singer, that’s how I became a 
writer. And I’ve always preferred 
watching dramatic acting to watching 
musicals. I’ve been offered musicals, 
but I just find it very difficult to watch 
people burst into song while they’re 
talking. It’s a bit hysterical to me 
(laughs). I'd probably laugh a lot. Un- 
less it was something like Hair, where 
it’s all music, and all you do is sing, 
not talk. 

PLAYERS: You did do one video off the 
album, ‘‘Keep It Confidential.”’ 

NONA: Yes. That was shot in New 
York in an insane couple of days, a lot 
of it on the piers along the river. It 
takes a lot of energy, and it’s also fun. 
I learned a lot from doing it. I’d like to 
do lots more videos. And what I’d 
really like to do is movies. That’s much 
more me. More involved with tech- 
nology... 

PLAYERS: Your interest in technology 
extends to music. Do you want to con- 
tinue to work with synthesizers? 


"NONA: Yes—but not to lose the feeling 


of people playing. Instead, to use them 
to draw something out of music that 
you can’t create with people because 
it’s technically impossible. Certain 
things—like how fast you can play a 
melody with a sequencer—a person 
does not have the ability to do. And 
there are sounds that are just synthe- 
sized sounds, not natural. I’d also like 
to toy around with synthesized 
vocals—not just singing through a 
Vocoder—explore in those directions. 
PLAYERS: Your life seems to be full of 
exciting options at this point. 
NONA: Yeah, well, I think I’d get bored 
if I knew what I was going to do on 
any given day. I’m not sure what I’m 
going to be doing the rest of this day 
(laughs). 
PLAYERS: You seem to value spontan- 
eity as much in life as on stage. 
NONA: I think that’s what life is. I’m in 
turn to page 56 
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All formal wear courtesy Tuxedo Center, Hollywood 
Ernie Johnson, manager; Women’s clothing courtesy 
Greenwich Village Boutique, Beverly Hills. 


Make-up Beverly Jo Pryor. 
Limo Courtesy Jackson Limo Service 


A classic look of © 
distinction, The | 
tuxedo is designed 
for performance, 
power, pleasure... 
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Contrasting styles of the two tux’s fea- 
tured here give you some idea of the 
range of possibilities the basic tux de- 
sign affords the serious party man. 
Randy and Earl choices are the top 

of the mark in formal designs —by Bill 


Blass and Lord West, respectively. 


Paul is more than a million in this 
priceless look of white tie and tails (in 
the $300-$400 range, renting for a 
cheerful $62.50). The tails come with 
white wing pleated pants and 
accessories. 


he basic black tux is 
charged with magnetic 
power. Karl shows 
what a silk scart does 
to enhance his stylish 
look. Black tux rents 
for $6). 
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NONA 
from page 46 


trouble when I’m trying to make it 
something I can control. That, I think, 
is pure insanity. And there’s a rush you 
get when you don’t know what you’re 
doing. It allows things to happen. 

PLAYERS: What about the rush that 
comes from performing? : 


NONA: There’s something I call the 


‘‘elation factor’? that happens on 
stage. Actually, it’s a mistake factor— 
where you and your colleagues play 
off each other’s mistakes and some- 
thing great happens. It’s a feeling like 
an orgasm, and if it’s not there at some 
point the performance is pretty listless. 
With Labelle it happened ai// the time. 
PLAYERS: Is that high something you 
strive for? 

NONA: It is the reason to perform. I 
don’t know how else you’d do it if you 


didn’t find it at some point... I’ve. 


always wanted that, even when I didn’t 
aspire to be a singer. In church, when I 
would hear people sing, it would bring 
that up in me, especially when people 
would shout in church, when my 
mother would shout. It was such a 
feeling of total abandonment. J could 
never shout. So I guess the feeling just 
welled up inside of me... 

It’s great if you allow yourself to get 
lost that way in what you’re doing. It’s 
a release. All that stuff we walk 
around worrying about all day just all 
of a sudden goes poof. It’s magic time. 
PLAYERS: I know you keep in touch 
with Patti and Sarah. Is there any pos- 
sibility of your getting together again, 
even on a limited basis? 

NONA: J think we’ll do something to- 
gether again. I don’t know what it’s 
going to be. I can’t see taking Labelle 
on tour—a reunion tour (laughs). I’d 
like for it to be something really differ- 
ent and interesting and challenging— 
something really creative. And I think 
that’s going to take time, because we 
all need a lot of growth to be able to 
do that, not only as individuals but as 
artists. 

PLAYERS: Nona, what kind of music 
do you listen to? 

NONA: Well, let’s see, I bought some 
tapes last night . . . A tape of Pgymies 
in the rain forest (laughs). Music from 
the Rain Forest, by Pygmies. And 
there’s a band called The Call that I 
like. It’s very reminiscent of The Talk- 
ing Heads, but I like what they have to 
say. I also bought a tape of some Jimi 
Hendrix stuff I hadn’t heard ... I 
listen to new wave rock quite a bit. 
And I listen to classical music. Because 
I take classical piano—which has 
broadened my mind (laughs) on clas- 
sical music. I listen to Michael Jack- 
son. I really like the rhythms on that 
album /Thriller]. 1 put it on and I 
dance—by myself (laughs). 
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PLAYERS: What about African music? 
NONA: I do like Fela, and King Sunny 
Ade. But I really like the African 
music that’s just—where people travel 
around and tape spontaneous songs of 
the different tribes. There was one 
album I would put on in the morning 
and get up and dance to. Great 
rhythms and sounds. 

And, uh, I like jazz. I didn’t for a 
long time. I don’t mean the classical 
type of jazz—big bands and bebop— 
but some bebop and especially avant 
garde. I just couldn’t understand it. 
What are these people . . . ? I mean, I 
couldn’t understand Miles Davis for 
the longest time. I thought, This man 
is an absolute idiot (laughs), just 
making these noises. And then I began 
to listen to him more, and I wouldn’t 
even begin to say that I understand it, 
but I like it now. I don’t know, really, 
where jazz artists create from, I 
haven’t got there yet. But I like it now. 


PLAYERS: And what kinds of things do 
you read? 

NONA: All kinds. I like metaphysical 
writings—and Page 6 of the New York 
Post. (Laughs) Page 6 is just a little 
above the Star and the Enquirer. I read 
““B.C.”’ and ‘‘Broomhilda’’—and 
James Weldon Johnson and Shakes- 
peare. I’m what you might call a 
‘‘wordaholic.”’ I love writing and using 
words. I write a lot of poetry as well as 
song lyrics. 

PLAYERS: Nona, you are one of several 
artists whose music has a ‘‘black rock’’ 
or ‘‘funk rock’’ identification. There 
are Prince and Rick James, in a way, 
James Blood Ulmer in another way. 
What the music has in common is that 
it’s not straight funk or jazz, but 
heavily influenced by rock. Do you 
think more black artists will get into 
this bag? Will it become a sound of its 


own? 


NONA: It’s growing, but I don’t know 
whether it will achieve a separate 
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identity. Not that many black artists 
are going to create in that area, be- 
cause you first have to get people to 
listen to it, and a lot of that has to do 
with radio play. It goes deeper than 
music. It goes down to people and 
their attitudes toward each other. 
There’s a lot of mistrust and lack of 
understanding between black and 
white people, the have and _ have- 
nots—in this country and in other 
countries. So I think it’s going to be 
very difficult to bring this type of — 
music to the front. It will always be 
there, because people will want to play 
it, but I don’t think it will be a major 
influence until people change. Because 
what will happen is that it’Il come up 
and get taken over by totally white 
bands, and there’ll be no need for 
blacks. 

PLAYERS: That’s a possibility .. . 
NONA: Oh, it’s always like that. All the 
way back to Elvis Presley, who picked 
up on rock & roll from Chuck Berry 
and Little Richard and people like 
that—and there was no need for them 
anymore because there was Elvis 
Presley. There’s no need for blues 
today because you have white blues 
bands. There’s no need for black 
people doing disco, because you have 
The Bee Gees. Therefore, black artists 
have to always create something new. 
PLAYERS: That’s always been your atti- 
tude anyway, hasn’t it? 

NONA: Yes, but all people don’t have 
it. A lot of artists don’t see that they 
need to move on. They think that be- 
cause they created a thing they can stay 
there. And I think that’s really bad. 
PLAYERS: The most talked-about cut 
on your album, perhaps, is ‘‘Design 
for Living,”’ because all of the musi- 
cians on it are women: Valerie Simp- 


son, Laurie Anderson, Tina Wey- 


mouth (Talking Heads), Gina Schock 


_(Go-Gos), Nancy Wilson (Heart), etc. 


What kind of point did you intend to 
make with that? 

NONA: I wanted people like you to ask 
me this question! (Laughs.) Women 
catch a hard time in rock because some 
instruments aren’t considered femi- 
nine—drums, bass, rock guitar. I saw 
that begin to change with the punk 
movement, where even the guys didn’t 
have to be highly proficient musicians, 
they were just playing their emotions. 
There was a lot of breaking down of 
the traditional male rock thing on all 
levels. So I wanted to be a part of that 
statement—that women as musicians 
should not be looked at as ‘‘female 
musicians.’’ These were just musicians 
that I asked to play. And it’s pretty 
obvious how it’s looked at, because 
people go, ‘‘Oh, what about the cut 
with the female musicians?’’ And 


that’s what I was trying to get at. 


PLAYERS: It was also an all-star cast 
NONA: Yeah. These are women who 
turn to page 65 
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SUICIDE 
from page 37 


proval, and the pressure is strong for 
the first generation of descendants of 
Civil Rights marchers to obtain college 
degrees. According to the National 
Center for Education Statistics, black 
students comprised 9.9 percent of the 
total college enrollment in 1980. 

In a recent Los Angeles Times’ in- 
terview, Susan Blumenthal, chief of 
the National Institute of Mental 
Health’s new suicide research unit in 
Rockville, Maryland, stated, ‘‘This is a 
time of increasing competition for 
young people. In the economic climate 
where opportunities may be restricted 
for youth, the hope for the future is 
becoming constricted. 

‘TI also think young people have 
great expectations for themselves, and 
parents have increased expectation, es- 
pecially when the parents have ‘made 
it,’ coming out of the Great De- 
pression, having gone to school and 
made careers for themselves and giving 
their children, quote, everything. Then 
they don’t understand why their kids 
aren’t motivated or getting A’s or suc- 
ceeding at something,’’ Blumenthal 
further expounded. 

Using an extensive questionnaire to 
probe the thinking of 341 Detroit high 
school students, Howze found that at 
least sixteen percent: of lower-class 
blacks saw suicide as a ‘“‘primary 
means of coping with problems.’’ This 
alarming statistic for poor blacks 
ranked over twice as high as for 
middle-class blacks (seven percent) and 
was over three times higher than the 
rate for middle class white students 
(five percent). 

It would seem Howze’s study sup- 
ports the theory, ‘‘to be young and 
black and poor’’ is to be a prime can- 
didate for suicide. Looking at the val- 
ues of students in the study, Howze 
concludes, ‘“The majority (of the stu- 
dents) saw family as least important in 
the value system. Money and ed- 
ucation (to get a good job) ranked 
highest.”’ 

For so many years the American 
dream of a house in a good neighbor- 
hood, with a two-car garage and two 
children was the ideal blacks could 
only look at through barred windows 
that bore a ‘‘For Whites Only’’ sign. 
In the ensuing years since the Black 
Panthers, the historic August 27th 
March on Washington, led by civil 
rights leader Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Vietnam and Watergate, blacks have 
begun to reach out and grasp the gold 
ring on the merry-go-round labeled 
**success’’. 

The road to success has also been sy- 
nonymous with the corporate ladder, 
and the climb up the corporate ladder 
has been as difficult and deadly for 
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blacks as if it was the beanstalk Jack 
climbed once upon time. 


uicides by blacks have not been as 
prominent in the media as whites, 
however the suicide of black Con- 
gressman William O. Mills, Re- 
publican of Maryland, was highly pub- 
licized because of the Watergate con- 
nection. On May 24, 1973 Represena- 
tive Mills was found shot to death. 
Mills’ suicide followed publication of 
charges that he failed to report a 
$25,000 campaign contribution in 1972 
from then president Richard M. 
Nixon’s Re-Election Finance Com- 
mittee. : 

According to Black Enterprise mag- 
azine’s survey on work, nearly seventy- 
five percent of people earning more 
than $35,000 a year report discrim- 
ination on their jobs. 

“In the past, we knew why we 
weren’t achieving. Now they (whites) 
tell us they’re not racist, and have re- 
moved the ‘For Coloreds’ washroom 
signs. Discrimination is not overt any 
longer, it’s just harder to pinpoint it. 
‘*Kelley further states that many black 
men are unable to cope with the frus- 
tration of trying to succeed in the white 
corporate world and seek alternatives 
in the form of alchol and/or drugs 
which often lead to a slow form of su- 
icide. 

Pointing to what she calls, ‘‘a dis- 
tinct male problem,’’ Howze, the 
Michigan researcher, reports that 
black males in particular often insist 
on handling their problems alone and 
close themselves off from help, while 
the white males are inclined to be 
better at admitting feelings of sadness 
and frustration. 

Black men have walked in the white 
business world of suits and _ ties, 
spoken fluent English and written re- 
ports and graphs error-free, and then 


‘have gone home, which can be uptown 


or downtown depending on the geo- 
graphical location of black suburbia, 
to talk stree-—‘‘Hey, Mamma. Hi, 
Bro.’? —and eat collard greens and 
cornbread. The black male executive 
may find himself unable to continue to 
straddle the two worlds, and may suf- 
fer severe stress and hypertension. 
Often spouses and relatives of the 
black professional may be proud of 
them, but on the other hand, they may 
not be responsive to his situation, un- 
able to fathom the pressures of the 
corporate world and be unable to offer 
the shoulder or the understanding 
needed just when the stress is about to 
catapult the breadwinner into the 
throes of anguish which often leads to 
suicide. 

Black males in the blue collar work 
force are also subject to the stess and 
tensions of competition in the work 
arena. Although their positions may 


lack sophisication and glamor of their 
executive counterparts, their mental 
and emotional frustrations are just as 
painful. In the unemployment ranks, 
black males outnumber both white 
males and white females as well as 
black females. © 


nemployment has always been a’ 
shadowy threat in the life of the | 


black male, and the recession 

has not lessened the length of 
the shadow. It has only added to it. 
According to national survey figures, 
approximately fourty percent of the 
auto industry work force in Detroit is 
black, therefore, the emergence of ro- 
bots on the assembly line may create 
situation tantamount to mass depres- 
sion as the robots are eliminating be- 
tween 13,000 and 24,000 auto man- 
ufacturing jobs, according to a study 
by the W.E. Upjohn Institute for Em- 
ployment Research. 

Dr. Brenner of Michigan, is pre- 
sently doing a study which he hopes 
will substantiate his theory that for 
every one percent rise in unemploy- 
ment you have a concomitant rise in 
suicide. In the State of Michigan there 
are 1,100 suicide deaths every year, 
and of the 1,100 deaths, 350 of these 
‘“successful’’ deaths by suicide are in 
Detroit’s Wayne County. In a tel- 
ephone interview Dian Wilkins, co- 
ordinator of Community  Pro- 
gramming for the Suicide Prevention 
Center in Detroit, she said, ‘‘Wayne 
County has a predominately white 
population in the suburbs and outlying 
area, but Detroit with its large black 
population accounts for twenty per- 
cent the total 350 deaths by suicides.”’ 

In California’s Los Angeles County, 
another metropolis with a large black 
population, black males accounted for 
nine point seven percent of the total 
770 male suicides in 1980, according to 
the Los Angeles County Coroner’s of- 
fice. 

The rate of suicides among blacks 
has skyrocketed 187 percent since 1960 
in Detroit’s Wayne County while the 
increase for whites was only twenty 
three percent. 

Statistics from other cities and states 
confirm the same lethal message, and 
according to Howze, ‘‘the greatest in- 
creases have been among young people 
aged fifteen to thirty-four. While this 
includes both sexes and all races, the 
figures are far higher for black 
youths.’’ In California, the black su- 
icide rate jumped 300 percent between 
1960 and 1970. In Denver, the black 
suicide rate is growing three and half 
times faster than the rate for whites. 
Howze calls it a ‘“‘complete historical 
reversal. The black race has a history 
of rarely resorting to suicide.’’ But cur- 
rently, as many blacks are killing 
themselves as whites. 


Also further information supplied 
by Wilkins discloses that the percent- 
age rate for teenage suicide’s nation- 
ally has risen 200 percent in the last fif- 
teen years. Some 6,000 young adults 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
two kill themselves each year. 

Figures supporting the numbers and 
percentages of suicides by blacks have 
been scant, and research, until the past 
five years, has been nearly non- 
existent. Due to the changing picture 
of suicide as being a phenomenon of 
the white, middle-aged professional, 
the nation is taking a closer look into 
suicides by the minorities, particularly 
blacks, both males and _ females. 
Wilkins believes suicide will present a 
totally different picture over the next 
ten years as teenage suicides increase 
and more women and blacks succeed 
in their attempts to take their lives. 

Even with the figures to substantiate 
the cause of deaths by suicide, the ex- 
perts feel they are probably an under- 
estimation rather than an over-esti- 
mation. Many physicians feel that 
death-by-overdose among addicts is 
often deliberate suicide though not re- 
ported as such. Also in the line with 
the suicide tendency is the belief that 
some apparent murder victims have 
deliberately goaded others into killing 
them. 

‘‘Statistically, black males have the 
highest percentage of fatal deaths by 
suicide, although black women have 
the highest number of suicide at- 
tempts,’’ according to Nancy H. 
Allen, M.P.H., of Neuropsychiatric 
Institute of the University of Calif- 
ornia at Los Angeles, and former pre- 
sident of the American Association of 
Suicidology in an interview in her of- 
fice on campus at UCLA. 


obby, age five, and warm and 
soft like a chocolate marsh- 
mallow, has nightmares almost 
every night. He awakens 
screaming for his mother. When she 
doesn’t answer, he runs from the bed- 
room, racing down the dimly-lit hall 


on short stubby legs into the living ~ 


room where he stands and stares at the 
television set with blank unseeing eyes. 


He is gently picked up by his father 


and returned to his bed. His father, 
Fred, sits by the child’s bed and 
watches the rise and fall of his chest, 
watching over the child until he is sure 
Bobby is sound asleep. Then he 
slowly, with an effort born of weari- 
ness, returns to his bed. In bed he lies 
awake unable to go to sleep himself as 
his own nightmare and agony over the 
death of his wife, Marie, returns to 
plague him. | 

Three months ago, Marie, twenty- 
six, was happy the morning she kissed 
Fred goodbye and sent him off to the 
Social Security Administration agency 
where he worked in Atlanta. Neigh- 
bors recall her cheery wave to them as 
she and Bobby passed on the way to 
the pharmacy and the dry cleaners. 
The trip to the cleaners and the drug- 
gist couldn’t have been more than 
fourty-five minutes, Fred figures. 
Bobby can’t remember—all he remem- 
bers is the picture of his mother sitting 
in front of the television waving the 
gun. He remembers Marie telling him 
to play outside until ‘‘Daddy comes 
home and then you can have dinner.”’ 
The neighbors thought nothing was 
different from the other times when 
Bobby would play in the yard in the 
area’ protected by the white picket 
fence Marie had begged Fred to build 
only the summer before. 

Fred remembers the ominous feeling 
he felt, a sense of foreboding, but he 
shook it aside, discounting it as a tinge 
of gas, when he walked up to the front 
door of his home. He was surprised to 
find the dead bolt lock on the door 
when he tried his key after ringing sev- 
eral times. It was unusual for Marie to 
be in the house with the locks on when 
Bobby was playing outside alone, but 
. . . He heard Bobby in the side yard, 
knew he was okay; even waved his 
hand absently at the child, his son, just 
as he opened the door and walked in- 
side the dark and quiet house. 

Nothing, not even Vietnam, had 
prepared him for the sight of Marie 
lying in the pool of blood next to the 
television set. He still has no idea why 
she shot herself with the gun they kept 
upstairs in the nightstand next to the 
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bed; a gun kept for protection from 
outsiders, not themselves. 

Dr. Bush indicates he feels, ‘‘that 
black females are prone to take their 
lives when faced with the loss or 
threatened loss of a loved one; an 
aborted affair; the possibility of a 
divorce; illness or death. Other factors 
aiding the black woman in her decision 
to take her own life can. be found in 
the appearance of new people into her 


social sphere, i.e. new child or mother- — 


in-law. Also a change in her social 
status when she marries or divorces; 
moves out of the family home into her 
Own apartment; enters college; and 
when the youngest child leaves the nest 
and she is alone after years of child- 
rearing.”’ , 

Increasing numbers’ of black 
females are taking their lives. During 
1980, black women accounted for nine 
percent of the 318 suicides by women 
in the county of Los Angeles, accord- 
ing to statistics furnished by the Los 
Angeles County Coroner’s office. 

But women do not have the reputa- 
tion for shooting themselves. Guns are 
more often the weapon used in suicides 
by men, whereas women are pill en- 
thusiasts and gas inhalers. Experts the- 
orize the woman does not want to die, 
she more or less is seeking attention. 
Her attempts are merely a form of say- 
ing, ‘‘Look at me. I hurt.’’ The male 
actively says, ‘‘Fuck it. Stop the world 
and let me off.’’ In each case, there are 


specific courses a suicidal person will ‘ 


take in letting his friends and family 
know he is thinking about suicide. 

As a person contemplates suicide, or 
gets to the point where he or she may 
be a prime candidate even when they 
do not realize it, there are certain de- 
tectable behavioral patterns they ex- 
hibit, mental health professionals 
claim. They display: 


e Change in sleeping patterns—Most 
suicidal people sleep less; Maybe 
only a couple of hours. A few, quite 
often, hibernate. 

e Change in eating patterns—Quite 
often the suicial person will cease to 
intake food. 

e Isolation—There is a_ withdrawal 
from other people and less talking 
to others. 

e There is a general ‘‘cleaning up’’ of 
one’s life—There is a sincere need 
to ask forgiveness, and a ‘“‘giving 
away’ of treasured possessions. 


here is a myth that people are 
prone to kill themselves during 
the holidays, as well as to com- 
mit suicide during the hottest 
months of the years; people often 
take their lives during the spring and 
the center of the Equator can be en- 
ticing as a spot for suicide. Myths 
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\ 
aside, it is important to watch for 
signs of depression in friends and re- 
latives who are lonely, sick or shut- 
in. There is a growing number of su- 
icides among the black aged. 

**To be young and black and poor 
is to be a prime candidate for su- 
icide,’? Howze concludes in her 
study, but information is surfacing 
wherein statistics show a marked in- 
crease in the death by suicide of 
elderly blacks. People in the age 
bracket seventy-five to seventy-nine 
often see the handwriting on the 
wall, and rather than be burdens on 
their families seek escape from sen- 
ility and lower economic conditions 
brought on by the deficit in their in- 
comes and poor health. 

Many suicidologists believe that 
the research that has been done on 
suicide has been flawed, due to 
underreporting of suicide deaths, 
untrained observations and other 
methodological problems. One 
major problem in the funding of re- 
search on suicide is the suicide re- 
searcher must compete with scien- 
tists looking in depression, hyper- 
tension and other more popular 
fields of mental health. | 

And with the competition among 
the researchers, there will be, as us- 
ual, a lack of funds necessary to 
venture into the area of discovering 
solutions for condition relevant to 
the rise in suicide among blacks. 

‘“*On the whole, there needs to be 
more funding in mental health re- 
search. We have data, for example, 
on the rising numbers of urban 
blacks who commit suicide, but 
which ones are they? How do we 
quantify the risk? It’s really new a 
frontier in terms of doing sound 
methodological research to identify 
predictors and quantify the risks.”’ 
Blumenthal’s responsibility in her 
position is to stimulate and admin- 
ister grants for suicide research, 
drawing on mental health funds, in 
general. 


hile the researchers fight 
among themselves and the 
- government bureaucracy for 
the money to combat the ris- 
ing numbers of suicides, what can 
be done within the black community 
to forestall suicides among our 
friends, family members and loved 
ones? 

It’s not an easy question to an- 
swer for a lay person, and even for 
the mental health professional there 
are not always simple answer. The 
Suicide Pervention Centers, located 
across the country, offer courses in 
suicide prevention wherein they give 
this advice: 

If you know someone whom you 
suspect is contemplating suicide, 


you should confront them, but be 
cautious in the way you approach 
them. Don’t ask them are they con- 
templating suicide, but rather ask, 
‘‘Are you thinking of killing your- 
self?’’ It is hard to say it... but it 
must be done. If the answer is yes, 
asking the following questions are 
crucial: 


e Have you decided how you are 
going to do it? 


e Do you have the means (do you 


have a gun, pills, etc.)? 

e Have you decided when you will 
kill yourself? 

If the person says he is in a posit- 
ion to do it now then you’ve got a 
dead person. He has invested a lot 
of time and energy into it. This per- 
son should not be left alone, and 
you should not, must not, handle 
the situation alone. It is hard work- 
ing with a person thinking of killing 
himself. You need someone to: help: 
a friend, a clergyman, a counselor, a 
relative, a psychologist, someone 
other than just yourself. 

It also helps to be straightforward 
and ask why the person feels com- 
pelled to kill himself, but never be 
judgmental. Don’t offer opinions 
on whether you think the person is 
good or bad. 


good way to ask is to say, 

‘“What is going on in your life 

right now that has caused you 

think this way? The phrase 

‘‘right now’’ implies that things can 
be changed. 

Also, ask them have they ever felt 
this way before. If so, inquire as to 
what they did to overcome the su- 
icidal urge in the past. 

It is also crucial to avoid overtalking 
to the person. Often there is a tendency 
to try to talk the person out of it. But 


‘their problem quite often may have 


been that they have never been listened 
to. If you can be quiet and be a friend, 
then maybe you can be a real help. 

Suicide has been a hidden issue, sim- 
ilar to the family skeleton in the closet, 
and now it’s time we open the door 
and face the issue of suicide squarely in 
the face. Inside locked up may be 
someone who needs help and under- 
standing and love, so that they will not 
take the decision of giving and taking a 
life into their own hands. An Emory, a 
Robin, and Erica and a Marie need 
never happen again if more people are 
aware of the growing number of 
blacks contemplating suicide, and 
reach out and take the hand which i 1S 
about to take its own life. 

At best, the question of ‘‘why su- 
icide among blacks?’’ is easier to ans- 
wer than the question of how to stop 
it. For now, that is, There’s always to- 
morrow. — oO 


HUSTLING 
from page 27 


bigger the reward, the greater the risk. 
There’s nothing wrong with going 
broke if you’re trying to hit the jack- 
DOE S As 
In a like manner he feels, ‘‘You’ll 
never get rich working for someone 
unless you have a piece of the :com- 
pany. You get rich working for your- 
self. You also get broke working for 
yourself. The risks come with the 
choice. For black people it is almost a 
must to be in business for yourself in 
order to get rich or just stay employed. 
Blacks are the first fired, the last hired 
and the very last to get into the execu- 
tive suite. Always remember these 
facts. 

‘‘Hustling’’ is the second book in 
the trilogy Shaw plans to have com- 
pleted by this coming September. The 
final book in the series, (‘‘How to be a 
Rich Nigger’’ is the first) is currently 
being edited, but a title has not been 
decided upon, but Shaw says it will 
probably be as controversial as its two 
predessors. 

The upcoming book will map out 
his plan for organizing an alliance be- 
tween the government and black busi- 
nesses to create a ‘‘world bank’’ that 
would make loans and encourage ec- 
onomic development and management 
training among blacks. It could well be 
a ‘foreign aid’’ program for black A-. 
mericans at home, Shaw explains. 

Included among Shaw’s future 
plans is the formation of a foundation 
to finance a black school of business. 
The school would be the center for a 
think tank similiar to one conducted 
by General Motors. A think tank is 
fundamental for the development of 
ideas. Shaw stresses that, ‘“‘Ideas are 
what create money. Money making 
ideas.”’ | | 

On the whole anyone interested in 
how to survive and prosper on the ec- 
onomic battlefield of the ’80s, would 
do well to read ‘‘Hustling: The Art of 
Black Financial Survival.’’ The book is 
available through mail-order from 
Rufus Shaw Publishing, P.O. Box 
15568, Dallas, Texas 75215 for $8.95. 

—Charlotte Turnquist 
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CAPOEIRA 
from page 29 


chattel bondage by slipping deeper into 
the green background. They were 
never forgiven their unwillingness to 
serve and, in the latest documented 
cases (1983) were: still prime targets for 
casual manslaughter. 

The invaders, unable to capture and 
enslave the Native Brazilian on a large 
scale, turned to the African continent 
for its plantation labor force. The 
African imports, as slaves, were equi- 
tably distributed, the largest percent- 
age going to Rio de Janeiro. Some- 
thing to think about on your next trip 
to Carnaval. 

The Africans (Yoruba, Gege, Font 
Ashanti, Mandingo, Hausa, Bantu, 
etc.) refined martial arts techniques al- 
ready known to them, most of which 
utilized elements common to all mar- 
tial arts. After all, how many ways can 
an oppressor’s ass be kicked? 

In addition, they developed a speci- 
fic philosophical frame of reference 
based in African religious practices 
that offered them another kind of vital 
strength in their fight against op- 
pression. 

(Note: Because of the absolute se- 
crecy within which Capoeira was de- 
veloped, it is impossible to point to any 
specific year and say . . . here, here is 
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when they started doin’ it.) 

In any case, Capoeira was used. It 
was used in slave rebellions and in de- 
fense of the ‘‘quilombos’’—the Afri- 
can city states that were established in 


- Northeastern Brazil (and elsewhere) by 


escapees from slavery. 


he importance of the quilombos 

is underlined by the fact that the 

Portuguese were forced to deal 

with states created by African es- 
capees from slavery, to deal with them 
aS a sovereign people in sovereign 
states. That fact alone informs us that 
a major league system of self defense 
had been established in the New 
World. In other words, a supposedly 
oppressed people were kickin’ asses ’n 
takin’ names. 

One of the best documented uses of 
Capoeira was in defense of the quilom- 
bo of Palmares, in what is now the 
state of Alagoas, Brazil. 


@ he Portuguese and their allies in 
the assault on Palmares, the 
Dutch and English, have records 
of twenty seven full-fledged at- 

tempts to crush Palmares over a hun- 
dred year period—from 1600 to 1700. 
The written records rest in colonial ar- 
chives; the oral record is a part of Bra- 
zilian and Capoeira history. This was 


the first time in American history 


“You can have my important papers—just don’t take my money!” 
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(North or South) that a state was de- 
fended by practitioners of an indigen- 
ously developed martial art. 

Because the Palmares defense was 
handled largely by people of Bantu ori- 
gin (Angola-Congo) Capoeira was ini- 
tially called Angola. 

In 16th century Brazil, Capoeira 
was widespread, in the quilombos of 
Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Pernambuco, 
Matto Grosso, Minas Gerais, Para, 
Sao Paulo, Alagoas and Sergipe. In 
order to maintain its potency, Capoe- 
ira Angola was disguised, made up to 


_ appear as some sort of African dance- 


game activity, amusing to the Portu- 
guese who did not suspect that they 
were looking at a martial art. 

This was possible because Capoeira, 
when casually viewed, looks like a 
dance, relying as it does on kicks and 
feet thrusts often performed while a 
person is bent over and with his weight 
resting on his hands. 

The art of Capoeira Angola, as dis- 
tinguished from the martial art, conti- 
nued to evolve during the colonial per- 
iod and, in the 19th century, was given 
the distinction of being identified as an 
African cultural element—with dance 
forms, specific definitions and charac- 
teristic songs that dealt with daily life 
in specifically identified locations. By 
then, Capoeira also had a definitive 
musical tradition that uses the berim- 
bau as its centerpiece. 


he berimbau is a melodic-percus- 
sive instrument. It has a shape 
like an ‘‘Indian’’ bow with a 
metal bow string that is influ- 
enced by the attachment of a gourd. 
(Gourds of different sizes are used to 
alter the tonal qualities of the instru- 
ment). A small metal disc (or coin) 
held by the hand that supports the 
bow, acts as a plectrum. The other 


hand holds a baton-length stick (Nana 


Vasconcellos, a master, uses a real or- 
chestral baton) and a small, dome 
shaped container of rattles called a 
Caxixe. 

The caxixe (cah-she-shey) hand 
strokes the metal bow string, creating 
an extraordinary number of tonal 
qualities that find a voice through the 
gourd-resonator which, at the same 
time, is rhythmically tamped against 
the stomach, chest and mind. The to- 
tal effect can best be described as 
hypnotic, for players and listeners. 

The berimbau is also thought to be 
used as a form of communication with 
another plane of experience, rather 
than as a purely musical instrument, in 
the Western sense of the word. Capoe- 
iristas, recognizing the value of the 
berimbau, ‘‘salute’’ it before the 
‘‘play’’ of Capoeira begins, always. 

Onward, glancing backwards. 

In 1822, Brazil freed itself (techni- 
cally) from Portugal but, like a num- 


ber of other ex-colonies, remained 
colonialistic, economically, mentally 
and culturally. The ‘‘emancipation’’ of 
the Afro-Brazilian slaves in 1888 
(paralleling the United States’ treat- 
ment of its emancipated Africans) re- 
sulted in a marginalization process that 
guaranteed the ex-slave a subordinate. 
place in the socio-economic order. 


In each case the descendants remain 
in distressed circumstances—politi- . 


cally, socially and economically. The 
line that operates to differentiate be- 
tween the African in North America 
and the African in Brazil is that the 
African-Brazilian constitutes roughly 
70 percent of the total population. Ra- 
cist designations that indicate that 
someone is a quadroon rather than an 
octoroon (or whatever) only serve as a 
code—the code implying, as it does in 
the United States, that anyone with 
African ancestry is an inferior being. 

The African in Brazil, like the Afri- 
can in South Africa, is a black major- 
ity dominated by a white minority. 
The inequities are as blatantly racist as 
the South African version but with a 
Latin twist; no one frowns openly on 
interracial situations. 


n Brazil, the subordination of the 

ex-slaves and their cultures was ac- 

centuated by an immigration policy 

established at the end of the 19th 
century, that offered a ‘‘favored per- 
sons’’ status to Europeans. 

Then, as a continuing part of na- 
tional policy, the government of Getu- 
lio Vargas, under Decree 7967 (1945) 
excluded ‘‘the immigration of human 
beings of the black race.’’ This attitude 
partially explains why Brazil, with a 
population that is three-fourths 
colored, has frequently been guilty of 
not voting (in the U.N.) for the human 
rights of Third World people, its own 
people. 

Violent resistance was and has been 
the answer to Afro-Brazilian margi- 
nalization and, once again, Capoeira 
has offered one of the means to 
achieve freedom. : 

In 1920 the first Capoeira academies 
were founded and the Mestres (mas- 
ters) Pastinha, Gato, Canjiquinha and 
Bimba became heroic figures in Ca- 
poeira history. 


anoel dos Reis Machado, Mes- 
tre Bimba, deserves special no- 
tice. Mestre Bimba, using Ca- 
poeira Angola as a point of ref- 
erence, developed a new style known 
as Capoeira Regional or Capoeira Re- 
gional Bahiana. In 1937, in Salvador, 


Bahia, he established the Center of. 


Physical Culture and of Capoeira 
Regional. 

Capoeira Regional differs from Ca- 
poeira Angola basically in that it is 
more eclectic, contains more tech- 


niques and, in modern terms, uses a 
more scientific approach in its training 
methods. The two styles could be con- 
sidered two hands belonging to the 
same body, one reaching into the pre- 
sent and the future, the other holding 
onto all that the past has meant. 

Since 1970, the Brazilian Boxing 
Commission has designed specific 
regulations for Capoeira ‘‘champion- 
ships’’ and academies, seeking to bring 
Capoeira into the so-called main- 
stream. In this way, the controlling ele- 
ment in Brazilian society attempts to 
“folklorize’’ Capoeira, reducing ittoa 
simple ‘ ‘popular custom, ' > minus a 
serious history. 

In response to this racist strategy, 
Capoeira has developed new patterns 
of secrecy to protect itself and, to se- 
cure more practitioners, instituted a vi- 
gorous outreach program. Today, Ca- 
poeira is practiced in New York, Los 
Angeles and many places in between. 


n Los Angeles, Henrique Christo- 
vao Garcia do Nascimento, Afro- 
Brazilian and a person who honors 
the traditions of his art, explains 
that Capoeira, when viewed as a sport, 
iS commonly known as ‘‘jogo de Ca- 


poeira’’ (Capoeira game). The 
‘“‘players’’ must respect certain rules, 
some of which are: 

1) Respect for the Mestre 


2) Respect for the rhythms of the 
berimbau ; 

3) Respect for the circle (‘‘roda’’— 
Brazilian-Portuguese ‘‘haw’da’’) in 


which the ‘“‘game”’ takes place 

4) Only two “Players” should play 
at one time 

5) The first two players must 
“‘salute’’ the berimbau 
.. The salutation is done by che the 
players perform a handstand, placing 
their bodies in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, sides of their heads parallel to the 
ground, feet pointed skyward. The 
players shake hands after the salute is 
performed and before the play begins, 
indicating their goodwill toward each 
other. _ 

Although only two Becibie: may 
“play”? at any one time, Capoeira is, 
beyond everything else, an extremely 
social activity that draws the com- 
munity into a cohesive circle. The per- 
cussive accompaniment, the singing, 
and the intricate rhythms that are simi- 
lar to those found in the Afro-Brazil- 
ian religious communities (Umbanda, 
Candomble, Macumba) create a sense 
of spirituality that is quite different 
from that found in other martial arts 
systems. 

As one of the lines in one song 
states, ‘‘It 1 isn *t karate or kung fu, it’ s 
Capoeira.” | 

Despite the immense pressures that 
have been exerted to reduce Capoeira’s 
potency, it remains an important ele- 
ment of Afro-Brazilian culture. Now 
that it has come to Los Angeles, we 
can only hope that Capoeira’s message 
of beauty, love and freedom will be 
heard, respected and given a warm re- 
ception. 0 
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BOOMTOWN 
from page 21 


partment of Justice, Houston was 
ranked second among the nation’s 
twenty largest cities for the number of 
investigations of alleged police viola- 
tions of civil rights. 

Still, a number of local psychoana- 
lysts and law. enforcement experts 
came out in support of Brown’s assess- 
ment, contending that Houston’s 
police force was nothing more than a 
reflection of the city itself. 

‘‘Houston’s boomtown = environ- 
ment has created a local society which 
is rootless, lonely, and impatient, and 
which ascribes to a set of honky-tonk 
morals,’’ noted a University of Hous- 
ton professor who has done extensive 
research on the city’s growth. “‘You 
see the urban cowboy with his back 
window gun rack, can of beer, whip- 
ping his pickup in and out of traffic; or 
the East Coast hustler armed and 
ready to deal with southern cops; or 
the illegal. alien who’s tired of being 
taken advantage of. You realize the 
police are really caught in the middle.”’ 

‘‘There are just a lot more people 
walking around this city with guns,’ 
said HPD deputy B:M.Finch. ‘‘When 
they start shooting at police, it’s only 
logical to expect the police to shoot 
back.”’ 

In 1981 Houston had the highest 
murder. rate in the country, an incred- 
ible 701 homicides. Though the mur- 
der statistics declined in 1982 to 678, 
the overall rate of crime was up 
18.7%. 

Nine Houston police officers died 
violently in ’82. Among them, Law- 
rence Trepagnier, who was shot five 
times in the stomach and chest by a 
suspected illegal alien, and motorcycle 
patrolman William DeLeon, who was 
mowed down by a hit-and-run driver 
while issuing a speeding ticket on the 
freeway. 

‘*There’s just a general atmosphere 
we’re seeing here where there’s a lack 
of repect for the value of human life,”’ 
Brown reiterated. ‘‘People are resort- 
ing to violence too frequently here.”’ 


rown’s carefully worded state- 
ments about police violence in 
Houston were the direct results 
of his experience as an outsider 
in both Portland and Atlanta. He was 
well aware of the tightrope upon which 
he would have to walk. He would have 
to win the loyalty and confidence of 
the 3,400 officers in the department 
while projecting the image of an inno- 
vative administrator to the public. 
Heavy-handed criticism of the de- 
partment’s past performance wasn’t 
going to enhance either objective. 
Thus, he focused his attention on the 
Houston Police Department of the 


future, coining the new motto, ‘‘Look- 
ing Ahead.”’ 

By the fall of ’82 Brown was pound- 
ing the Houston speaking circuit, try- 
ing to win support for his department 
and himself. He was inviting the mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of Houston to 
‘become involved in a_ partnership 
with police’’; introducing his experi- 
mental neighborhood DART program 
(Directed Area of Responsibility 
Team) to the congregation of Augus- 
tana Lutheran Church; telling the 
Downtown Committee of the Houston 
Chamber that deputy chief John 
Bales’ downtown horse patrol unit was 
‘‘a very good idea’’; challenging the 
sponsors of the Boy Scouts of America 
to ‘‘compete for the minds of our 
youth’’; reminding the members of the 
NAACP of their organization’s ‘‘his- 
torical importance in the community 
and the challenges ahead.’’ At the 
same time he was pursuing an intense, 
behind-the-scenes: course of reorgan- 
ization within the department. 

In July of ’82 Brown overruled the 
recommendations of eighteen white 
field training officers and retained two 
black rookies who were scheduled to 
be terminated. In September he im- 
posed a gag order on the entire depart- 
ment, restricting officers from ‘“pub- 
licly or internally criticizing or ridicul- 
ing the department or its policies.’’ in 
December he fired one policeman and 
suspended another for leading fellow 
officers on a high speed chase. During 
the same month he fired another 
officer for allegedly stealing a citizen’s 
wallet. 

Meanwhile, the local establishment 
was waging its own campaign. 


ill Elkin, president of the Hou- 

ston Police Officers Association 

and Bob Thomas, former presi- 

dent of the Houston Patrol- 
men’s Union, publicly accused Brown 
of spending too much time making 
speeches to the public and not enough 
time among his troops. Houston attor- 
ney Richard Cobb blasted Brown on 
local television, charging his policies 
showed a blatant lack of confidence in 
the men. A political action group ac- 
cused Brown of being responsible for 
the department’s low morale. 

At this moment the battles rage on. 

Though Brown has proven himself a 
capable administrator and unintimi- 
dated by the local establishment, he is 
far from being out of the woods. One 
major mistake by him, or by Mayor 
Whitmire, the other anti-establishment 
figure to ‘whom his political fortunes 
are so closely tied, eee send them 
both packing. 

No one is willing to rule out a return 
to power by the good ole boys. For 
now the word around Boomtown is 
‘‘wait and see.”’ oO 
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are looked upon as very good musi- 
cians. They’re good at what they do. I 
think it’s nice, too, for women to play 
on each other’s dates. Because a 
woman has to ‘‘carve out her niche,”’ 


she becomes very limited. All you. 


know is what you are doing. There’s 


no interaction. There is among men, | 


because it’s accepted. They can play 
together and guest on each other’s 
albums, whereas with a woman, the 
attitude is ‘‘She’s got her thing and 
she’s doing it.’” You don’t see Aretha 
jamming with Gladys Knight, you just 
don’t see that. And it’s too bad, be- 
cause it would create something of in- 
terest. It’s vital, it’s. . . history. 
PLAYERS: You’ve done a lot of it your- 
self. 

NONA: Yeah, and it’s fun. I mean, who 
cares about another Diana Ross album 
by herself (laughs). Please! Gimme a 
break! Let’s do something. | think 
that’s why the album I did is interest- 
ing, because there are people on it 
creating together /Material, Rough 
Trade, Jamaladeen Tacuma, Nile 
Rodgers, Kashif, Sly Dunbar, Olu 
Dara, among others]. That way each 
song on an album has an individual 
identity, its own feeling about it. I 
think it’s more fun to listen to. It’s not 
just ‘‘Nona Hendryx.’’ No-na Hen- 
dryx. Here’s Nona’s other cut. She’s 
got eight cuts on here and it’s all her 
(laughs). Big deal. 

It’s nice to do some things on your 
own if you find an original thought 
and create from it—and people can see 
that you’ve found something unique. 
But you only get those things rarely— 
and you know them right away: The 
Beatles’ White Album, for instance. 
And other things are just a repetition 
of that. You wait for another new 
thought to come along, stretching this 
old idea as long as you can. I think it’s 
important to say, ‘“‘Okay, we’ve had 
this. Now let’s go over here and inter- 
act with these people so some new 
thoughts, some creative friction, can 
be generated. Playing with yourself 
you ain’t gonna get it. 

PLAYERS: Who are some of the artists 
you’re currently working with? 

NONA: I’ll be working with Rough 
Trade—that’s a Canadian duo, Carol 
Pope and Kevin Staples, who worked 
on some cuts on my album. And I’ll be 
working with Material, and also with 
Afrika Bambataa. And maybe with 
Dan Hartman and  Jamaladeen 
Tacuma. I’d like to work with The 
Police, David Bowie, Brian Eno. I’d 
like to get Eno and George Clinton 
together. 

PLAYERS: That’d be terrific. Let’s hope 
you continue interacting. 

NONA: If I don’t, call me and tell me, 
**You’ve lost your mind.” (Laughs.) O 
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macumba rites, I discovered that there 
is a deep resonance that image evokes 
in the hearts of the black population: 
the tradition of the Yaos, filhas de 
santo, the virgin priestesses of the cult, 
whose initiation included shaving their 


heads and pouring on i blood of — 


sacrificed animals. 

Selected second place school behind 
Beija Flor by only three points and un- 
officially the popular winner, the Por- 
tela school sang ‘‘A Resurreicao Das 
Coroas,’’ the resurrection of the 
crowns. The song recounted the 
history of the crowned heads in Brazil, 
from the natural nobility of the In- 
dians, to the crown of liberty with 
black hero Chico Rei, on to the 
Brazilian empire with Joao VI, and the 
crown of Alegria with Rei Momo, the 
king of carnival. 


he obsession with royalty in 
Brazil stems from its history. For 
many years an exploited and op- 
pressed colony, Brazil became 
the seat of the royal family when King 
Joao VI fled Portugal under the threat 
of Napoleon in 1808. His son Pedro I 
proclaimed Brazil independent and 
himself emperor in 1822, later leaving 
the throne to his infant son Pedro II. 
Under the latter’s rule the country en- 
joyed almost fifty years of prosperity 
and civilization. At the end of his reign 
in 1889 slavery was abolished and 
Brazil was on its way to become a 
modern society. 
The Portela song says: | 
De pluma, de ouro, de prata ou de 
lata 
As coroas tem as suas tradicoes 
O rei manda sambar—o rei manda 
vadiar . 
No carnaval das ilusoes. 
(Whether made of feathers, gold, 
silver or tin 
The crowns 
traditions. 


maintain _ their 


It?s by king’ s orders that we must. 


samba and carry on in the carnival of 
illusions.) . 

The theme of samba school Im- 
peratriz was Xica Da Silva, a character 
explored. with great fun and wit by 
filmmaker Carlos Diegues in the film 
by the same name, starring Zeze 
Motta. Xica was a black slave who 
conquered the heart of the Portuguese 
governor and built a court for herself 
in Diamantina. In this enredo she in- 
vites an African king to her castle. 
Again here the black slave dream 
manifests of being rich and powerful 
and royalty, like their masters. The 
words say: 

O amor lhe deu tesouros—que vivia 
pra gastar 
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At carnival 
in Rio or New 
Orleans, the 
black slaves 

for a few days 
were allowed 
to play tricks 
on their 
masters 


Dos gemitos da_ senzala—nem 
queria recordar. 

A nobreza esqueceu os preconceitotos 
Irmanada com o povo festejou 
Parecia que a libertade sonhada 
Se fez convidada e se apresentou. 
(Love gave her treasures—she lived 

to enjoy. 

The laments of the pe quarters— 
she didn’t want to remember. 

The nobility forgot their prejudices, 

They celebrated together with the 
people. 

It seemed that the dreamt freedom 
had been invited and showed up.) 

The Imperio Serrano School cele- 
brated the Mae Baiana, the black 
mother figure. Baianas are the black 
women in traditional costumes that 
sell food in the streets of Bahia. Alas 
(wings) of baianas, with hooped skirts 
and trays on their heads, parade and 
twirl with every school. Their song 
says: 

Mae Baiana—empresta o teu calor, 

Eu quero amanhacer no teu colo 

Onde deito, durmo e rolo—e isolo a 
minha dor. 

Tia Ciata, mae amor 

O teu seio o samba alimentou 

Ea baiana se glorificou 

(Mother baiana—lend me your 
warmth, 

I want to wake up in your bosom, 

Where I lie, sleep and revel—and 
forget my suffering. 


Aunt Ciata, mother love (a Fania 
baiana) 

Your breast fed the samba, 

And the baiana was glorified.) 


f we go back through the history of 
the carnival songs of years past, we 
find similar themes. Especially the 
desire to forget the suffering and 
enjoy. We want to recall here a 
famous song from 1966, ““Tristeza.”’ 

Tristeza—por favor va embora 

Ja e demais o meu penar 

Quero voltar—aquela vida de 
alegria 

Quero de novo sambar 

(Sadness—please go away — 

It’s too much already my suffering. 

I want to go back to that merry life, 

I want to dance the samba again.) 

This song became famous all over 
the world and spread the message of 
carnival. | 

Another famous samba from 1935 
sings the beauty of Rio, ‘‘Cidade 
Maravilhosa,’’ wonderful city. All 
Cariocas are in love with their city: the 
mountainous landscape, the bay and 
the beaches. To this day the song is 
played at the end of all carnival balls, 
the fancy costume extravaganzas that 
take place in clubs and ballrooms dur- 
ing carnival week. 

The first one was the Sugar Loaf 
Ball, on top of the hill overlooking the 
city. A wonderful setting for the inter- 
galactic theme ‘‘No Mundo da Lua,”’ 
in the world of the moon. I went with 
a group of Brazilian friends and found 
that the best part was getting ready for 
the ball: preparing the costume, put- 
ting on gold make-up, gossiping, 
drinking champagne, waiting for the 
limousine. Once there, you passed 
through wings of curious people, eager 
to glimpse the precious costumes of the 
privileged guests. 

El Baile Da Cidade, the City Ball, 


~ took place this year at the Canecao 


club. The theme was ‘‘Alegria, Ale- © 
gria,’’ the carnival theme par excel- 
lence: Enjoy! Other important balls 
were: Vermelho e Preto, with a red 
and black theme matching the colors 
of the soccer team of the Flamengo 
club; Noite Dourada, in the Golden 
Room of the famous Copacabana 
Hotel; Gala Gay at Canecao, in its 
third edition, capable of. bringing to 
Rio every transvestite from San Fran- 
cisco to Paris;.Regine’s Circo Fantas- 
tico, subtitled ‘‘Rock Follies,’ with a 
fashion show of painted bodies and 
disco music. And the rowdiest ball: 
Uma Noite em Bagda, A Night in 
Baghdad, at the Monte Libano club in 
Ipanema, where the ‘‘Sbum bum da 
moca,”’ the ass of the girl, was the only 
thing worth holding on to, or grab- 
bing, in the naked libido of the last 
night of carnival, when anything goes 
because tomorrow it is all over. O 
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AMystery Unveiled 


hat are the criteria that denote 


over 50 books and having the 


picked up by major producers for a 
motion picture and TV movie? Or, is it 
when your name appears on the roster 
of Who’s Who In America, and your 
books can be found on library shelves 
in foreign countries? If any of these is 
considered the yardstick by which a 
writer’s success is measured, then meet 
James Haskins. : 

Haskins is the author of The Cotton 
Club, an historical/pictorial account 
of the legendary Harlem nightclub that 
brought talented blacks, rich mobster 
owners, and the Big Apple’s elite 
under the same roof before, during 
and after the Great Depression. 
(Robert Evans will produce and direct 
this motion picture, with adaptations 
written by Mario Puzo and Francis 
Coppolla.) Also, Haskins is the author 
of the Adam Clayton Powell story, 
optioned and adapted by Dick Clark 
Productions for a TV movie to be 
filmed in September with Billy Dee 
Williams in the starring role as the 
flamboyant New York congressman. 

Therefore, with such an impressive 
prologue, how has Haskins managed 
to maintain such a low profile? Is it be- 
cause of his reluctance in most cases to 
grant interviews, or is it his own profi- 
cient skill as an interviewer which inti- 
midates most writers, causing them to 
look elsewhere when selecting sub- 
jects? Since the collective answer to the 
above is yes, it then explains why 
Haskins, ‘‘a generalist writer’? who has 
also earned the title of ‘‘creator of chil- 
dren’s literature,’ remains in the back- 
ground and is only brought to the fore- 
front when Hollywood producers, 
who are well aware of his track record, 
seek him out when looking for quality 
material focused on the black ex- 
perience. 

To the few who know him, Haskins 
is a quiet, sensitive writer, an astute 
businessman, a humble individual who 
seldom speaks of his accomplishments, 
and a workaholic who is always re- 
searching some new subject to write 
about. Haskins is also a man who 
loves his privacy. 

But the question still remains: Who 
is James Haskins? He says he is who- 
ever he thinks he is when he gets up in 
the morning, depending on how he 
feels. ‘‘I am ever changing and adjust- 
ing. If I’m teaching, I’m a professor. 
If I’m writing, I’m a writer. | am what- 
ever it is that’s necessary.”’ 

Incidentally, Haskins is a professor 


a writer a success? Is it writing - 


options on two of those books » 


of English at the University of Florida, 
but refuses to allow his students to 
label him with the title of doctor or 
professor. ‘‘I don’t deal with people 
calling me doctor or professor; it’s the 
substance that counts. Titles are small- 
minded and small-timed.’’ This state- 
ment definitely helps to further char- 
acterize one of the most prolific writers 
in America today. 


askins has written over the past 
15 years biographies on many 
black notables, including Bar- 
bara Jordan, Shirley Chisholm, 
Scott Joplin, Stevie Wonder, Kareem 
Abdul Jabbar, and others. In addition, 
to defy the myth that writers can only 
write in one vein, he has written books 
on snow sculpturing and ice carving, 
the consumer movement, and were- 
wolves; co-authored a book on the 
psychology of black langauge; was the 
writer of over 52 shows for the “‘In- 
finity Factory,’’ a PBS television chil- 
dren’s math and science program; and 
has written numerous one man, one 
woman shows, and plays. These are 
only the things he chose to mention. 

Even though Haskins’ name has not 
appeared regularly on the lists of those 
organizations that annually give 
awards proclaiming the achievements 
made by black individuals, he has not, 
however, gone unnoticed. He is the 
recipient of the Coretta Scott King 
Award for The Stevie Wonder Story, 
the ASCAP Deems Taylor Award for 
Scott Joplin: The Man That Made 
Ragtime, and has received several 
awards from the National Council for 
Social Studies and the Children’s Book 
Council, just to name a few. Also, 
several of his books have been chosen 
as suggested reading for children. 

The next logical question should be 
where was Haskins born and what is 
his background. ‘‘I came from a good 
neighborhood and from what some 
people might call an upwardly mobile 
black family,’’ is all he would say in 
this regard. But it is known that 
Haskins is the 42-year-old, Alabama 
born, only child of a successful South- 
ern businessman; that he read encyclo- 
pedias as a child because the libraries 
were segregated and blacks were not 
allowed in; that he has led quite an 
interesting life. Haskins terms it 

‘‘unreal.’’ He says it is the reason he 
writes non-fiction. 

Haskins received undergraduate oe 
graduate degrees from predominantly 
white universities, and does not find it 
necessary to name them since, as he 
says, ‘‘Why should I give those schools 


free publicity, what have they done for 
black folks?’’ After receiving degrees 
in social psychology, he ironically went 
to work for a large investment banking 
firm in New York City as a stock 
trader. Subsequently, he later joined 
the Civil Rights Movement after feel- 
ing guilty about ‘‘making money,’’ 
and as a result almost lost his life when 


‘the bus he was on during a Freedom 


Ride to St. Augustine, Florida, was set 
aflame and many of its occupants 
attacked. 

This harrowing and _ enlightening 
experience sent Haskins back to New 
York looking for a job in his chosen 
field—social psychology. But, he was 
sidetracked when hired to teach ‘‘re- 
tarded’”’ children in a Harlem public 
school. This was undoubtedly the 
hands of fate taking over, for out of 
this experience came Haskins’ first 
book, Diary of a Harlem School- 
teacher. 


askins’ first book was just 

that—his diary, detailing his 

observations of the children, 

their parents and the administra- 
tors in what he calls a ‘‘typically ghetto 
school.”’ | 

The publishing of Diary of a 
Harlem Schoolteacher in 1968 opened 
the flood gates for numerous other 
books centered around the then raging 
Vietnam War, black power struggle, 
and non-violent movements. It also 
opened the doors of many publishing 
houses which recognized Haskins’ 
‘‘knack’’ for creating literature for 
children, thereby launching this bud- 
ding writer on a new career. 

Haskins presently resides on 
Manhattan’s Upper West Side and 
commutes between there and his apart- 
ment in Gainesville, Florida. Between 
teaching and writing books (five were 
released in 1982 alone), he writes book 
reviews for the New York Times, the 
Gainesville Sun, and frequently works 
as a consultant for national agencies. 

There are a number of reasons, no 
doubt, why people like James Haskins 
very seldom receive the publicity and 
public recognition they deserve. But, 
Haskins seems to have no problem 
with this issue, and says there are a lot 
of black people doing very positive 
things that the public.is not aware of. 
‘‘No one necessarily knows I’m black, 
but publishers know who I am. I’m 
more concerned with what I say and 
not interested in people knowing what 
I look like. I’m not selling my black- 
ness, I’m selling my work.”’ 

This, is James Haskins. ae 
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BY JON MILLER 


Brenda DeLunne, the Colorado sportsgirl, for whom all of us 
would gladly work up a loving sweat, invited us out on a walk 
in the Colorado woods she loves so much for a cool after- 
noon of R&R. The very delicious Ms. DeLunne became 
quickly absorbed in the wonder of Mother Nature, while we 


became absorbed in the wonders of her... 


he early sixties were a period of. 


violence and social change. The 
primary causes of the violence of 

that era were the Viet Nam War, 
vampus unrest such as Kent State and 
southern University, and the black 
awareness movement. From the above 
causes sprung yet other movements. 
The black movement was the founda- 
tion for a new and bold style of poetry. 
Such poetry had its origins in the 
racial riots, protest marches, sit-ins, 
and shoot outs of the early and middle 
sixties. I tend to view poetry of this 
nature as Retailiation of the oppressed 
people because it was a poetry born of 
rage. The poets of the sixties were 
young and militant and the poetry they 
produced reflected the mood of the 
black movement. These young poets 
were, for the most part, street wise in- 
tellectuals. Some were college edu- 
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cated. Some were good poets, some 
were mediocre, nevertheless they were 
all seeking to express the black experi- 
ence as it occurred in their time. 

Many of these young brothers and 
sisters did more than merely document 
black reality, they were also activists in 


the cause for social justice. Many 


pointed the way, others opted to lead 
the way. Some were jailed, some were 
martyrs, and some were even mur- 
dered. 

In the sixties new black voices sang 
out in provocative poetic forms. 
Racism, of course, was the major 


theme of these new poets, just as it had 


been with black poets of previous 
generations. The sixties’ poets, how- 
ever, seemed to be using a new element 
to communicate with their readers. 
This element was incitement. 

“Many sixties’ poets occupied a 


double role. They were players of the 
game and cheerleaders also. Such role 
conflict caused most Caucasians, and 
some blacks, to label the poetry of the 
sixties ‘‘Protest Statements’’ or ‘“Black 
Poetry.’’ This labeling was their way 
of minimizing the importance of the 
poetry; thus, the importance of the 
people. | 

Black expression in the sixties took a 
multitude of forms, but it was black 
self-expression and black self-defin- 
ition that caused the most opposition. 
Black self-definition threatened white 
control of the black image. Until the 
sixties, whites defined the black image, 
if not for all blacks, at least for the 
masses. The black poets of the sixties 
attacked white world control and, in 
turn, these poets were attacked by the 
agents of the white world. 


olitical and instructive (or didac- 

tic) poems were attacked as 

revolutionary ‘‘rap’’ poems. 

Little, if any, consideration was 
given to the poem’s function and how 
well it performed. The attackers were 
bent on discrediting black people and 
black literature. 

There were people writing who 
should not have been and there were 
others whose work completely disre- 
garded artistic craftmanship. The 
black arts movement itself engaged in 
debates about the quality of black 
artistic craftmanship, but the attackers — 
pointed to poorly crafted material as 
proof that this was the state of all liter- 
ature produced by black people. The 
truth is that there were many fine poets 
who were trying to establish esthetic or 
artistic standards that would be black 
in nature and apart from European 
standards. 

Most of the poetry written by the 
new black poets were written in the 
hip, juicy, earthy, uninhibited every- 
day language of black street people. 
The poets were legitimizing our own 
communicative idioms, as they were 
experimenting with syntax not conven- 
tional by Western standards. Also, 
street language served to heighten the 
readers’ sensitivity to what was being 
read; the readers knew from where the 
language and the poet came. 

This was merely another way to 
make poetry functional, but the at- 
tackers used this as another reason to 
categorize black literature by itself, 
outside the mainstream of American 
poetry. 

No efforts were made to distinguish 
between the poor poets and those who 
were seriously engaged in creating and 
defining the new black esthetic. No 
one could refute the substance of what - 
was being said, so the style was the tar- 
get for those who felt that black 
writers ought to write like, well, like 
themselves. eae 


hile George Washington per- 
formed admirably as Father 
of Our Country, he was a fail- 
ure in the bedroom because he 
snored. Petulant Martha, awake night 
after night because her husband sawed 
wood all too loudly, banished him to a 


tiny sleeping room in a distant part of | 


the house. 

Blame the situation on Washing- 
ton’s handsome profile. His long, 
aquiline nose which accounts for his 
poise and dignity in the portraits we 
have of our first President, tended to 
magnify Washington’s night sounds. 
He also wore loose fitting dentures, 
and these clacked, and even rattled 
when the President slumbered. 

Several medical historians do believe 
that Washington also had an over- 
growth of tonsils and adenoidal tissue 
in the back of his throat. His sinuses 
were likely narrow. Result? One of the 
noisiest sleepers in all of the Thirteen 
Colonies. 

Today, in 1983, there are an 
estimated 35 million Americans who 
prevent their bed partners and other 
members of their family from getting a 
decent night’s sleep. All across the na- 
tion, in apartments, condominiums, 
mobile home parks, and in_ the 
suburbs, the lumberjacks of the night 
are at work keeping people awake. 

_ If you have had the experience of 

checking into a hotel or motel for a 
night’s rest after a weary day on the 
road, only to have a miesrable night 
because a character next door shakes 


the walls and rattles doors with his — 


shoring, you accept the seriousness of 
the situation. 


everal months ago, the American 

Medical Association alerted 

physicians that every _ third 

residence was believed to have a 
sleeper who snored loudly and that 
doctors had best bone up on the 
dilemma so they could do something 
about it. 

On a per capita estimate, about one 
person in eight does snore. While the 
offender is usually an adult male, the 
figure does include women, children, 
and even Bowser, for dogs snore, too! 

Tests indicate that a large and 
corpulant male can snore on a scale of 


69 decibels, the unit of sound 
measurement utilized in hearing 
examinations. That many decibels 


coming from an open bedroom win- 
dow is as disturbing as a jackhammer 
in use on the street. 

There is some good news for those 
who snore loudly. Physicians contend 
four out of five such individuals can be 
successfully treated medically and 
surgically. 

Most of the patients who consult a 
doctor about their snoring problem are 
men in their thirties to fifties. Many 
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Today there are an barenaied a5 mulion 
Americans who snore. 


come to the medical office reluctantly, 
having been cajoled to do so » their 
wives. 

Of course, women do snore, and 
some very loudly, at that! However, 
the majority of women possess nose 
and throat tissues and nasal chambers 
of much smaller dimensions than the 
male, and thus there is less sound when 
the female snores. 

Medics recognize two types of 


snoring: (1) open-mouth or so-called 
throat snoring. Sounds emitted are 
hoarse rumbles; (2) nasal snoring. 
These sounds consist of wheezes, 
whistles, and snorts. Either type can 
drive the listener up the wall. 

Men are most often open-mouth 
snorers; women take the nasal route, 


but there are occasional reversals 


among the sexes. 
A recent study performed by the 
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New York University School of 
Medicine indicates most open-mouth 
snorers sleep on their back. This causes 
a gravity change in the soft tissues of 
the throat. The mouth also sags and 
the jaw drops. Air passages are then 
drastically narrowed. The uvula, that 
dangling appendage at the back of the 
throat is inclined to vibrate, much like 
the strings of a harp. 


An open-mouth snorer can actually | 


shatter a drinking glass in the bedroom 
when his night sounds rise in pitch. He 
can emit some rather horrendous 
music and his snoring takes on an in- 
human quality. 


an something be done to counter 
_ or cope with this kind of snorer? 
Psychologists say there is a 
method which works and they 
call it the direct approach. When 
snoring commences, the individual is 
shaken awake. At the same time, that 
person is told in resentful voice that no 
one can sleep because of his racket. 
Should snoring continue, wake the 
person again, warning the procedure 
will be repeated through the night until 
snoring ceases. The approach is suc- 
cessful because the snorer does wish to 
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cooperate. Constantly awakened, he 
can be finally be shamed into sub- 
conscious silence 

At New  York’s’ Lenox Hill 
Hospital, researchers have found that 
room humidifiers help lessen snoring. 
Keeping the air in the bedroom moist 
helps lubricate the interior of the 
mouth—and_. oral tissues, so 
moistened, tend to give off less 
decibels, so when snoring does begin, 
it is not on a loud scale and may be 
tolerated. A lubricated or moistened 
mouth is also more inclined to remain 
shut during sleep, and this may stop all 
snoring. 

While snoring is usually a chronic 
condition, there are those who snore 
on a temporary basis because of colds, 
allergies, sinusitis, head Se see or 
local injury. 

The perpetual snorer may have 
some deformed bones in the nasal pas- 
sage such as a deviated nasal septum or 
cone overgrowth in the nasal sinuses. 
Polyps, those soft masses of tissue, 
prevalent in the back of the throat or 
in the nasal chambers, are also a major 
noise maker. ; 

If a physical problem is suspected as 
the cause of snoring, the subject 


should see a physician who can offer a 
number of effective treatment pro- 
cedures. A new surgical technique to 
conquer snoring is known as a 
palatopharyngoplasty. 

It has been popular in 1983 and in- 
volves the removal of half of the back 
of the soft palate plus the tonsils as 
well as any unusual tissues in the 
throat. 
hurts far more than the surgical 
procedure. This operation calls for a 
five day hospital stay and averages 
around $3,000 which includes the 
surgeon’s fee. 


arriage counselors and divorce 

lawyers are seeing a lot more 

women in the process of 

marital separation than ever be- 
fore, and snoring of one’s mate is 
often a major complaint. About 
125,000 marriages are going bad each 
year in North America because of 
snoring. 

The remedy for snoring may be easy 
and obvious. Does the snorer raid the 
refigerator late at night? Smoke too 
much and drink heavily? Is the person 
a workhorse, glued to a job that 
makes him miss his supper? Fatigue 4 
and bad habits bring on snoring. 

Anti-snore gadgets are worth a try. 
One electronic device beeps loudly 
when the wearer begins to snore; 
another emits a slight shock at the 
sound of night noise and awakens the 
offender. 

Home remedies do work! A diligent 
wife can sew a small plastic ball in the 
collar of her man’s night garment; a 
tight chin strap may keep the jaw from 
dropping; extra pillows which raise the 
head of the bed are effective. So are 
exercises. Clench teeth and _ push 
tongue hard against them for a few 
minutes; or simply grit teeth com- 


_ pressing the jaw. Both create muscle 


fatigue which seems to lessen snoring. 

Did you know that indirectly, 
Washington’s snoring may have saved 
the American Revolution? Martha did 
sew lead musket balls in George’s night 
garments to keep him from sleeping on 
his back. 

In’ =the =< barracks; General 
Washington slept apart from his men 
so they could rest. He also isolated all 
the snorers and made them secure ~ 
musket balls in their garments. Thus, 
the barracks were reasonably quiet and 
the American Army got its much 
needed rest and was able to fight 
valiantly and with vigor. 

A war was won and the country was 
free! All because a means had been 
found to cope with snoring. If you 
cannot solve your own _ snoring 
problem, get competent medical help. 
Snore not, my Prince, and for this en- 
deavor, your mate will offer love, and 
more! oO. 
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Happy New Year 
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OLKS & QUOTES 


ynn Whitfield is the first 

to admit that getting up 

in ‘‘the business’’ is not 

easy. Just the same 
Lynn’s doing quite well, hav- 
ing managed to practice her 
craft; in all three mediums, 
stage, film, and _ television, 
since pursuing an_ acting 
career with undivided atten- 
tion six years ago. 

After all, how many people 
have the opportunity of guid- 
ing a childhood dream into 
an adult reality? Although the 
Howard University  grad- 
uate’s first substantial role 
came with her selection as a 
member of the international 
company of For Colored 
Girls Who Have Considered 
Suicide When The Rainbow’s 
Not Enuf, her greatest expos- 
ure to date has come as a 
result of her featured role in 
the film, Doctor Detroit, star- 
ring comedian, Dan Ack- 
royd: as well as her various 
television guest appearances. 

Lynn describes working 
with Ackroyd as ‘‘wonder- 
ful’? and describes him as 
‘‘very considerate.’’ During 
the course of the three and 
half month shooting in Chi- 
cago, Ackroyd took Lynn 
and the other three ladies 
(Donna Dixon, Fran Dres- 
cher, and Lydia Lhie) fea- 
tured in the film to some of 
his favorite blues spots as well 
as the private club, he owns. 
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ynn has less roots now 
than she has ever had in 
her life. ‘‘I haven’t trav- 
eled anywhere in the 
world yet that I would like to 
live permanently. My future 
holds a lot of transitions, 
excitement, and at this point 
there are no possibilities for 
marriage. I’ll probably be a 
late bloomer, take care of my 
body, and preserve it so that I 
can have a baby when I am 
forty. I don’t know if it’s 
what socieity says or what my 
mama says, but I feel really 
sad at the thought I may 
never have a child; you know, 
like a kid who doesn’t want 
to go to sleep ‘cause they 
might miss something.”’ © 
Of all the mediums in 
which to work Lynn loves 
working on stage and film. 
‘‘With television things move 
so fast, you don’t always get 
a chance to do everything that 
was originally intended.’’ 
Although Lynn has a solid 
theater background, by no 
means does she feel she can 
relax in the film business. 
‘“‘This profession, the in- 
dustry, doesn’t allow anyone 
to feel comfortable for too 
long. Every project you do is 
another proving ground. 
Very few people make it to 
the point where they are not 
tried.”’ —Garyle Shields 


(Editors note: Look for Ms. 
Whitfield to star in a special 
February issue of PLAYERS, 
when we look at classic beau- 
ties throughout history.) 


ur debut issue for 1984 
has the good fortune to 
bear the good luck 
charm and_ hypnotic 
ees of one of the most 
potent ‘‘public figures’’ to be 
found anywhere: Ms. Gloria 
Delaney. 

Gloria, you may recall, has 
had our full attention ever 
since she plucked her first 
stick of: Juicy Fruit gum to 
make a heartthrobbing classic 
out of what would have been 
an otherwise ‘‘cute’’ TV com- 
mercial eight years back. We 
noticed then—as now—that 
the stately Ms. Delaney 
begins emoting somewhere 
far beyong the cutsie stage 
and sets us softly down in the 
seductive realm of the deci- 
dedly juicy. 

Since that first media ex- 
posure almost a decade ago 
(the guys on Madison Avenue 
had the good taste to run 
Gloria’s segment for four 
years), her career took off. 
She began by co-starring with 
William Marshall on a PBS 
feature entitled ‘‘Poetry of 
our Lives,’’ while racking up 
feature roles in such popular 
TV fare as CHiPs, St. Else- 
where, The Incredible Hulk, 
Ironsides, The Young and the 
Restless, Police Woman, and 
others. 

Gloria made her film debut 
as the remarkably considerate 
(and luscious) female con in 
Jaamaa Fanaka’s Peniten- 
tiary I, who makes love with 
a very lucky inmate in a torrid 
scene which for many of us 
may have been the high point 
of that jailhouse saga. But in 
1984, we will be introduced to 
a Gloria Delaney few of us 
know about: Gloria Delaney, 
the singing and _ recording 
artist. 

‘I’ve been singing for most 
of my life,’’ states a very con- 
fident Ms. Delaney in a recent 
interview. ‘‘Until now, it has 
not become an overt en- 
deavor, but I’m planning a 
debut before this year is out.”’ 

Gloria places her style 
somewhere within the range 
of Denice Williams, Dionne 


Warwick and Natalie Cole, | 
and her long list of credits in- 
cludes recording sessions 
working with such industry 
giants as Hal Davis, Bumps 
Blackwell, Isaac Hayes and 
Big Black. Gloria concludes, 
‘‘What I do is really a new 
thing—I plan on debuting 
both live and on record. Now 
is the time.”’ 


orn in Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi, the determined 
Ms. Delaney came west 
with her mother just 
after she graduated from high 
school. All her life she had - 
dreamed of a career in film 
and music. Of this early inter- 
est she states, ‘“‘The time 
seemed to be right—and, of» 
course, I had always had 
visions of coming to Holly- 
wood and becoming a dancer 
or singer and getting into 
some form of entertainment. 
I had basically suppressed my 
creative urges for a long time 
in Mississippi—there were 
few opportunities for black 
girls at that time in the South. 
But when I came to Los 
Angeles, I didn’t dare be here 
and not make an attempt.”’ 

As soon as Gloria walked 
onto the set of that first com- 
mercial, she never looked 
back. The journey, however, 
has not been an easy one. “‘I 
would say it is becoming 
easier as time goes by, but it’s 
a very subjective business. By 
this I mean that in terms of 
success or failure it does not 
matter how talented you are 
or how experienced you are 
or what your past accom- 
plishments are—none of it 
makes any difference. And in 
the case of black women, it’s 
not even how beautiful or 
how sexy you are.”’ 

‘*A lot of my dreams, pro- 
jects, etcetera are wrapped up 
in a certain ‘marketability’ of 
the times. It seems that so far 
as women are concerned, the 
limelight is becoming more 
focused on women than ever 
before. But being a black and 
a woman—when you are an 
attractive woman—puts you 


in another category alto- 
gether. Historically, it has 
always been the fat-and-forty 
black female that is attractive 
to the industry’s concept of 
‘marketability’ and coupled 
along with that, the black 
male has a _ predominance 
over the female.”’ 

Gloria lists the roster of 
‘marketable’ blacks as, first, 
the black male, second, the 
middle age black male, third, 
the prepubescent black male, 
followed by the prepubescent 
black female and the fat-and- 
forty female. Gloria, obvi- 
ously none of the above, lean- 
ing more towards the buxom 
box office bombshell type, is 
left out. 

But she states, ‘‘I don’t 
have anything against these 
people, but I want to know 
why it is difficult for a beauti- 
ful, sexy, black woman in her 
prime to. be attractively 
‘marketable’ to the _ in- 
dustry?”’ 


loria is placing her ener- 
gies into the resolution 
of this question. ‘‘It 
amazes me that in an 
industry where sex, youth, 
and beauty are the primary 
commodities, that that indus- 
try excludes black women in 
these categories. It makes me 
wonder where the problem is 
and why it is, and my projects 
are addressed to presenting a 
challenge to the powers that 
be in the industry to come up 
with a reasonable, practical, 
or otherwise rational explan- 
ation for why this is happen- 
ing.”’ And she adds, ‘‘Who 
has put the foot on the necks 
of black women?”’ 

Look for the very out- 
spoken Ms. Delaney this year 
on the big screen in the Ger- 
man produced film, ‘‘On The 
Borderline,’’ and on the small 
screen in the popular late 
night soap, ‘‘Knotts Land- 
ing,’’ as well as on her record- 
ing debut album to be re- 
leased some time this year. 

While she intensifies her 
efforts to get more meaning- 
ful roles for black women, 
the hardworking Ms. Delaney 
will be up to her lovely neck 
in projects. She says in con- 
clusion, ‘‘I’ve been in prepro- 
duction for my film project 


and television offers are start- 
ing to surface, so if the con- 
sciousness ‘of the industry is 
aroused at all I should be 
working quite steadily for the 
next ten’ years:’’ Oh, boy— 
another decade of glorious 
good looking, goodluck. oO 
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Just Another 


Female Driver 

It took place in a town with 
the unlikely name of 
Reelsville, Indiana. And 
what happened was this 
fellow drove his ice cream 
truck up to this house and 
got out to take an order, 
leaving the door of the truck 
open and the parking brake 
on. 

This nanny goat, who was 


apparently just waiting for 
such an opportunity saw her 
chance and took it; she ran 
from the barnyard, jumped 
into the truck and somehow 
disengaged the brake. The 
truck went reeling down a 
hill (in Reelsville, we feel 
compelled to point out) with 
the goat at the wheel. 

This adventure came to an 
abrupt end at the bottom of 
the hill when the truck 
struck a hickory tree. The 
truck struck a tree and was 
demolished. The goat was 
fine, other than a slight case 
of nerves and, at last report, 
refused to comment. 
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Things That Go 
. Slurp In The Night 


Imagine, if you will, how a 
West Virginia woman felt 
recently when she woke up 
in the middle of the night 
with something licking her 
leg. It wasn’t her husband— 
he lay sleeping soundly 
beside her. It wasn’t the cat 
and it wasn’t the dog and 
with that realization, she let 
out a bloodcurdling scream. 


The ‘‘phantom licker’’ 
turned out to be an intruder. 
Wonder if the judge warned 
him not to try that stunt 
where he was going to be 
spending the next ninety 
nights: in jail. 


Roberta pee trip to 
New York was an eventful 
affair. She arrived at a New 
York bus terminal at around 
2 a.m. and not long 
afterwards noticed eight 
‘*tough-looking, shifty-eyed 
hoodlums that kept 


following me around.”’ 
When they got a little too 
close for comfort, Roberta 
pulled her pearl-handled 
revolver out of her purse, 
bandished her cane and told 
them, ‘‘Leave me alone or 
you’ll get some of this!”’ she 
threatened. The group 
dashed for an exit and 
apparently reported her to 
the police. 

Roberta was arrested by 


the New York cops for 
carrying a gun without a 
permit. But when the 
newspapers reported that her 
gun was unloaded she 
quickly set them straight. 
‘‘That ain’t true,’’ she said. 
‘*T wouldn’t go to New 
York with no unloaded gun. 
Would you?’’ At any rate a 
Big Apple grand jury 
refused to indict her and one 
gun-support group gave her 
$500 and a gift certificate 
for a new gun (as the police 
had kept her old one). 

And when she got back 
home to Sylacauga, 
Alabama, she got a 
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proclamation from t Sthon 
folks. There she protects: hi 
home from prowlers wit! 
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guard dogs, a fence toppec 
with barbed wire, a s! a 
and a pistol. 

However, Sylacauga 
police officer M.A. Batson 
says she is actually 
harmless . 
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First Time — 

On The Job 
The robber who hit an 
Antlers, Oklahoma grocery 
store didn’t really seem on 
know just how to go about 
what he was going about. 
Oh, he was carrying a a - 
shotgun and wearing a-red 
bandana and got $4,000 
from the grocery store he - 
was robbing. 

Only thing was he was 
wearing the red bandana 
around his neck and didn’ t | 
remember to pull it up over 
his face until after he’d > 


Pe: 


robbed the store. And then, 


sent . 
m x 


when he ran out into the 
Street where numerous 


- witnesses were standing 


about watching him, he 
pulled the bandana down 
off his face again . . . guess 
he wanted them to get a 
really good look! The police 
said they got several 


excellent descriptions of him. 


You think it’s easy, being a 
cop? Well, consider what 


a 


might think ... 
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policemen in Atlanta had to 
go through in just one week 
recently. They had to 
investigate the abduction of 
a bundle of clothes in a case 
where the clothesnapper 
wanted $400 ransom for the 
return of the clothing. Two 
patrol officers had to chase 
down and stop a car which 
had a nude man riding on 
the hood. It was driven by 
the man’s wife who had 
attempted to go someplace 


Actually, there is a great deal more to what we 
think of as our Christmas traditions than one 
in fact, most of those 
“traditions” aren’t even very “Christian,” in 
origin! Shocking, isn’t it] 

No one, for instance, thought of celebrating 
Christ’s birthday until he’d been dead for 350 


vears—and by that time the date of his birth 
nad iong since been forgotten. So how come 
we celebrate it on December 25] 
Because there used to be a pagan Roman 
holiday called the Bacchanalia, in honor of 
Bacchus, god of wine, celebrated on that date. 
The Bacchanalia was an event so marked by 
“drunken licentious excesses” that Julius |, 
bishop of Rome ordered that the celebration 
of Christ’s birthday replace it in AD 350! Most 
Bibical scholars offer convincing evidence for 
placing Christ’s real birthdate at around the ; 
_end of March. So much for Kris de rawlacis Ss 


| “Christ is a Capricorn.” 


’ And this year when you hear people singing 


¥, ‘we three kings of the Orient are . 
t 


” know 


hat they’ve already made three mistakes: 
They were from Persia, not the Orient, they © 


@ 
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and leave him at home; and 
one officer was seen 
directing traffic around a 
poisonous snake while 
another was attempting to 
kill it. 


State wildlife officials in 
Ohio wanted to know the 
number, kind and size of 
fish in Caesar Creek Lake. 
So they blocked off a 
section of the creek and 


poisoned it. After that it was 
simple; all they had to do 
was haul in the fish, 
measure and weigh them, 
and make a notation as to 
what kind of fish they were. 
Now that they know what 
number, kind and size of 
fish were in the creek, they 
have to restock it. But what 
we’re wondering is this: Are 
they going to restock it with 
exactly the same number, 
kind and size of fish???? 


Our Scrambled Yuletide 


‘were not kings but magi (or magoi, in the 
original Greek language of the New 
Testament, a Persian fraternity of wise men, 
astrologers and/or magicians), and there is no 
way of knowing if there were three or sixty of 
them. Some other Christmas traditions that 
had their beginnings in a not ver “Christian” 
manner: The Yule Log (from England) and the 
Christmas tree (from Germany) were derived 
from pagan Northern European worship of 
trees and paying special honor to them at the 
solstice, universally a time for celebration 
among pre-Christian Europeans; the 
exchanging of gifts goes back to the Roman 
“Calends” in celebration of the New Year 
which followed fast on the heels of the 
Bacchanalia and as for the Christmas card, 
that is purely an English invention, dating only . 
from the early part of the last century when 
people started writing the following message 
to each other. It went something like this: 
“From all of us to all of you, a very, very Merry 


. Christmas.” : 
We couldn’t have said it better ourselves. 
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ARIES 


What a year this is going to be for 


| you? Actually it started back last 
fall and if you feel as if you’re ona 


roller coaster as the year draws on, 


don’t say you weren’t warned! All 
sorts of changes are in the offering 
| and most of them are for the 


better. However, check out any 
new partnership deal very carefully 


and especially if it is offered before 


your birthdate. More success than 
you've dreamed of could be yours 
after the summer! 


TAURUS 


The year will start off with a whim- 
per for you but don’t fret, things 


will get better. Old partnerships or 


contracts you signed a couple of 
years ago may come back to 
trouble you before summer. Coast 
through the summer and let things 


| come to you in their own good 
| time. By all means take that trip 


that you’ve so long dreamed of in 
the fall—October would be an ex- 
cellent time. And if you can't 
afford it, charge it! 


GEMINI 


THE CAPRICORN MAN: Your 
symbol is the goat and if you know 
anything about goats and sex, you 
know why people are always say- 
ing so-and-so is as horny as... 
you get the picture. Capricorn men 
~are good friends, undemanding (as 
friends, lovers and husbands) and 
loyal, sometimes to a fault. You 
are not self-starters and like to 
leave detail work to others, which 
is not always a good idea (look 
where it got Richard Nixon!). Sex- 
ually, you’re attracted to Taurus, 
Virgo, Pisces and Cancer women. 


You think you’ve been busy in the | Y 
past? Just wait until you get 


through this year and especially if 


you are in business for yourself. | 
However, best to quit your flitting | y 
here and there looking forloveand __ 


| affection. And it is also time you | 
| mended some fences and renewed | 


relationships with old friends and | 


_| partners which may not be easy to 


do. But it could pay off in business | 


‘success in the long run. Watch 


iE your health in May-June. 


THE CAPRICORN WOMAN: 
She is often a beauty (Ava Gardner 
and Faye Dunaway are examples), 
strong-willed, out-spoken, and de- 
termined. She is very good in busi- 
ness but better if she is working 
with a partner who is more flam- 
boyant and daring (Leo, for in- 
stance). Although they are excel- 
lent mothers, Capricorns, for some 
reason, have fewer children than 
any other women (a statistical 
fact!). She is also loyal to friends 
and family and is always first to 
lend a helping hand to anyone. 


LIBRA 


This is also a year of changes for 
you, friend Libra. Watch for an 
opportunity to make an exciting 
and rewarding career change be- 
tween February and June. Perhaps 
you may feel that you’re giving up 
security if you take it but it is time 
to take a change ... and make a 
move! An exciting new love will 
come into your life in autumn. For 
those of you who are married, this 
could mean a great deal of trouble! 
March will bring nice surprises! 


SCORPIO 


You should take the opportunity 
to build up your assets the first 
part of this year in particular. 
However, do not take advice from 
one who has not proven to be a 
good business adviser in the past. 
Learn from your mistakes. You 
may find yourself selling your 
home or changing your place of 
residence before the end of the 


| year. Make sure it is a good move. 


You find yourself withdrawing 
from social activities 


SAGITTARIUS. 


You, like your Leo friends, will ex- 
perience some delays in plans the 
first part of this year—except you 
will be better able to deal with such 
problems! Do not rush into any 
sort of long term investment until 
after March, when the aspects are 


much better for you. You should 


also delay making a long term per- 
sonal commitment until business, 
career and other time consuming 
plans are put into order. Look to 
the future. 
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